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AUSTIN DOBSON. 


THERE is something kindred to humorous poetry in the 
warm and humid climate of Devonshire. All our best 
writers of vers-de-société have been Devon men, except 
Prior, who had the misfortune to be born just over the bor- 
der in Dorset. A year ago I made a pilgrimage to the neat 
little house in Dodbrooke, where Peter Pindar saw the light, 
and looked across the muddy creeks of Kingsbridge harbor 
to the home of. Praed. Mr. Austin Dobson, however, 
though born at Plymouth, on the 18th of January, 1840, is 
really of French extraction. His father, Mr. Georges 
Clarisse Dobson, who was a civil engineer, did not come to 
England till late in life. As the name shows, he, in his 
turn, was of English descent, so that the nationalities in the 
poet are nicely confounded. At the age of eight or nine 
the latter was taken with his parents to Holyhead, in the 
island of Anglesea ; he was educated at Beaumaris, at Cov- 
entry, and finally at Strasburg, whence he returned at the 
age of sixteen with the intention of becoming a civil en- 
gineer. It was decided, however, that he should enter the 
civil service, and accordingly, in December, 1856, he re- 
ceived an appointment at the Board of Trade, where he has 
remained ever since, nearly a quarter of a century. Mr. 
Dobson’s first ambition, like that of Théophile Gautier and 
others, was to be a painter. He did, as a matter of fact, 
design with great delicacy ; but professional training, at the 
schools of art in South Kensington, seemed merely to de- 
stroy this native faculty. Strange to say, it was not until 
his twenty-fourth year that he began to write, but his suc- 
cess at once showed this to be his true vocation. When 
Mr. Anthony Trollope started his magazine Sf. Paui’s, in 
1868, Mr. Dobson was one of the authors whom he first in- 
troduced to the public. Une Marquise, printed in that 
serial in March of that year, was the earliest intimation that 
was given to the world of this new and striking talent. 
Nothing is more quiet than the life of a man of letters. 
Mr. Dobson’s career has been as uneventful as that of most 
modern poets. In 1873, at the age of thirty-three, he first 
collected his scattered lyrics in a volume which he called 
‘** Vignettes in Rhyme.’’ ‘This book achieved, as it de- 
served, a very wide success. In 1874 he lost his father and 
‘his mother, and a brother, who died in Brazil. Fate often 
seems to concentrate her blow when she persuades herself to 
strike one of her favorites. . When Mr. Dobson’s next 
volume, ‘‘ Proverbs in Porcelain,’’ appeared in 1877, the 
consensus of critical attention showed how much position 
the writer had gained among the judicious in these four 
years. Since then he has published many charming things, 
and I cannot help fancying, not too indiscreetly I hope, that 


we may see a third volume of his delicate work before many - 


months are past. I hope it will be as welcome in America 
as it is sure to be in England. For the time being the 
American public possesses, in the collection published last 
year by Mr. Holt, a great deal more of Mr. Dobson’s late 
work than he has yet given to us. 

There is no one living on this side of the Atlantic in 
whom Mr. Dobson can, in my opinion, see a dangerous 
rival. He has made the field his own ; it is, after all, but a 
narrow plot, and there is scarcely standing-room upon it for 
more than one at atime. He reigns where Prior and Praed 
have reigned before him, and this is no little thing to be able 
to say of any man. I do not knowthat he has ever reached 
the highest level of Prior, that true and exquisite poet, who 
so seldom was true ta his own force and music. ‘‘ The God 
of us Verse Men”’ has a manly tenderness, a sort of heroic 


and sentimental levity, which surpasses all modern writing 
of the same kind ; and even the author of the ‘‘ Ballad of the 
Spanish Armada”’ has not quite the roar and animal spirits 
of the ‘‘ Ode on the Taking of Namur.’’ It is more fair 
and more easy to compare our latest humorous poet with 
Praed ; nor do I think that this is a comparison by which 
the living writer will suffer. The turns of Praed are rapid 
and telling, his vivacity extraordinary, and his rhythmical 
movement singularly bright ; but he is slight and monotonous 
in sentiment, and his muse is like a performing bullfinch, 
that goes through three tricks with infinite skill, and 
whistles one tune and a half as prettily as possible. Now 
in Mr. Dobson’s work we do not find these limitations ; he 
can ‘do many things very well. He is not merely a writer 
of vers-de-société, he is a fabulist, a dramatist x parvo, a 
lyrist pure and simple. The only occasions upon which he 
seems to me to fail are those in which he attempts the 
romantic and heroic styles. ‘‘ The Prayer of the Swine to 
Circe’’ is fawless in construction, but it leaves us as cold 
and indifferent as the ‘‘ Solomon’’ of Prior or Gay’s tragedy 
of ‘‘ Dione.’’ We are obliged to say, as Dryden said to Swift, 
‘* Ah! Cousin Dobson, you will never be a pindaric poet !’’ 
But in his own way, how perfect an artist, how exquisite 
a poet! Whether he rattles, in ballad-style, through the 
adventures of Beau Brocade and his cynical crew of admir- 
ers, whether he whispers worldly wisdom and sighs a note 
of regret over the fish-pool with Denise and the princess, 
whether, behind a curtain in the chateau corridor he giggles 
at the discomfiture of the Abbé Tirili, he is always the same 
acute and refined observer, passing lightly over the surface 
of things because to go deeper would wound a heart not 
callous at all, but indolent, perhaps, and touching the har- 
monious frivolities of by-gone times as the fingers of some 
maestro might lightly run over the keys of an old-fashioned 
harpsichord. He is most at home, it seems to me, in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Had he been a con- 
temporary of Hogarth, how singular would it have been to 
note the different point of view of two such observant 
artists. From Mr. Dobson we should have had no satire of 
any crushing or slashing kind ; but what new lights on the 
career of Counsellor Silvertongue, what urbane considera- 
tion of the merits of Farinelli, what a disposition to throw 
warm color and fragrance over the absurdities of Mrs. Fox 
Lane! Since we are set upon comparisons, we may say 
that Dobson is really a sort of Thackeray in miniature, a 
more timid, a more indulgent, but a not less perspicuous 
student of society. There are many passages in the 
‘* Roundabout Papers,’’ that are pitched in exactly the same 
key as such verses as these : 
You are justa porcelain trifle, 
Belle Marquise ! 
Just a thing of puffs and patches, 
Made for madrigals and catches, 
Not for heart-wounds but tor scratches, 
O Marquise ! 
Just a pinky porcelain trifle, 
Belle Marquise! 
Wrought in rarest vose-Dularry, 
Quick at verbal point and parry, 
Clever, doubtless,—but to marry, 
No, Marquise ! 

There is plenty of room in the world for social verse when 
it is done in this way, by an artist and a gentleman ; but it 
is limited’ ground, after all, as we began by saying. Not 
merely is the least breath of vulgarity fatal to the entire 
structure, which melts upon us in a damp horror, like Cow- 
per’s vitreous palace, but the interest of the flying buttresses 
and onion-domes is easily exhausted. In vers-de-société 
not only is nothing tolerable short of the best, but the best 
itself should not be too often repeated. I think Mr. Dob- 
son has felt that he must adventure, like Ulysses, upon new 
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seas, and make fresh conquests. The province of fable is 
one that lies open to his invasion, and which has been 
utterly neglected of late. I hope he will return to those ex- 
quisite little dramas in octosyllabic rhyme, with which he 
opened his ‘‘ Proverbs in Porcelain,’’ and which so much 
delighted the best critics. These tiny pieces will never be 
broadly popular ; but Mr. Dobson has now so firm a place 
in literature that he may be content to address only the 
judicious. It would be fatuous to lay down any limit to 
the advance yet to be made by a poet who began to write 
rather late in life, and is still so young ; but it may be pro- 
phesied that he will write successfully just in so far as he 
remains true to the French streak in his blood, and to the 
picturesque instinct that has only just missed finding ex- 
pression with brush or pencil. 

The company of Mr. Dobson enables one, I fancy, to 
realize more clearly the personality of certain poets of past 
time to whose individual characteristics history has been 
rather unsympathetic. I am sure that Horace must have 
been just such a man, and Gay, before he learned to be a 
parasite. Dr. Johnson would have been indulgent to him, 
as he was to Goldsmith. Something perenially fresh about 
Mr. Dobson used to make his friends nickname him ‘“‘ the 
young man,’’ par excellence ; and though he dances now a 
little less, and begins to think about his health, and is culti- 
vating what Janin said was the glory of every virtuous and 
successful man of letters, wn petit ventre rondelet, he is as 
young in reality as ever. Indeed, I do not know but that 
this rotund and downy outline sets off to better advantage 
the dark, quick eye, as its possessor ventures upon one of 
his characteristic witticisms with a false air of timidity, only 
to retreat for protection under the shelter of his own mous- 
tache. But is not this too frivolous a style in which to 
approach one whose place will yet be with the immortals ? 

_Lonpon, Aug. 10, 1881, EDMUND W. GossE. 
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Comparative Embryology.* 


Dr. BALFOUR, in his ‘* Treatise on Comparative Embryology,’ 
has given us what the Germans would call an *‘ epoch-making 
work.’’ As he aptly remarks, ‘‘ since the theory of evolution be- 
came accepted as an established doctrine the important bear- 
ing of embryology on all morphological views has been univer- 
sally recognized,’ and much of the best fruit of zoological re- 
search within the last decade or two has been the outcome of 
labor in that special field. And yet, as he again observes, ‘* with 
the exception of a small but useful volume by Packard,’’ the 
American naturalist, the present work is ‘‘ the first attempt to 
deal in a complete manner with the whole science of embryology 
in its recent aspects.’’ How much such a work was needed may 
be judged from the fact that the writings of embryologists, in 
the English, French, German, Russian, Scandinavian, and other 
languages, are scattered among the scientific journals and pub- 
Jications of all civilized countries. Over 1000 special memoirs 
and treatises are here cited, and the work bears internal evi- 
dence that almost all of these have been conscientiously exam- 
ined, and their more important information condensed and co- 
ordinated in the twelve hundred pages of the two volumes now 
published. In a general ** Introduction,”’ the history of the 
ovum is considered in three chapters; then follow ‘* Part L., 
Systematic Embryology,’’ in which the various types of the ani- 
mal kingdom from the lowest to man are successively described 
in their embryonic stages, and ‘* Part II., Organogeny,’’ in which 
the development of the various organs and systems is made 
known. At the end of each chapter is appended a list of the me- 
moirs made use of in its preparation. In our older text books, 
and in the popular lectures we were formerly wont to hear, it was 
postulated that there were ‘‘ four branches’’ of the animal king- 
dom—the radiates, the mollusks, the articulates, and the verte- 





* A Treatise on Comparative Embryology. By Francis M. Balfour. M.A.,F.R.S, 


In two volumes. $5.50. London & New York: Macmillan & Co, 


brates—and these, it was urged, were “‘ plans’’ of the Creator 
within which he was perforce compelled to manifest h’s ‘‘ evi- 
dences of design.’’ It might be conceded that there could be 
some doubt as to the exact limits of three of these branches, al- 
though they could readily be solved by a competent naturalist, 
but as to the vertebrates, there was not, nor could there. be, a 
doubt. Our naturalists were as imperious in their commands to 
Nature as was Canute of old. The ‘‘ new zoology’’ has sadly 
disturbed these old beliefs. The classification of animals has 
been entirely remodelled, and the branches of radiates, mollusks 
and articulates are now almost forgotten dreams of the past. 
Even with respect to the vertebrates, there is difference of opinion 
as to the limits dependent on the relative value which is attached 
to the development of certain parts. In fact, Balfour was at first 
inclined to discard the term vertebrata entirely, but finally has 
employed it with a special signification. 

He essentially agrees with his compatriot, Prof. Lankester, in 
his views respecting the vertebrates. Uniting with the true ver- 
tebrates, amphioxus and the tunicates (formerly thought to be 
mollusks), he gives to the aggregation the name of ‘‘ chor- 
data’’ and considers as primary subdivisions of this group the three 
types just named, reserving for the first the old name vertebrata, 
and employing for the second the designation cephalochorda, and 


for the third urochorda. He designates as subdivisions of the , 


true vertebrata the elasmobranchii° (sharks and rays), teleostei 
(typical fishes), cyclostomata (lampreys, etc), ganoidei (sturgeons, 
gars, etc.), amphibia, aves, reptilia and mammalia, Whether he 
considers all these last groups to be classes does not appear, nor 
is it evident why such a sequence as that followed has been 
adopted. Neither embryological nor ‘‘ antipzedological’* evidence 
sustains the differentiation of teleosts and ganoids to the extent 
indicated, and the sequence of the classes is contradicted by Mr. 
Balfour’s own phylogenetic scheme on page 271. As to the com- 
bination of the tunicates with the true vertebrates, it will probably 
be some time before naturalists will be convinced, if they will ever 
be convinced, of the propriety of the course, judging from experi- 
ence to the present time and the evidence so-far collected. But 
this is not ‘the place:to discuss the reasons for or against Mr. 
Balfour’s views, and we shall merely add that they have at least 
the advantage of bringing into prominence (even if. undue), what 
appears to closely approximate the truth. We give without 
comment his ideas respecting the prototypes of the vertebrates : 
‘* The ancestral forms of the chordata, which may be called the 
protuchordata, must be supposed to have had a notochord as their 
sole axial skeleton, a ventral mouth, surrounded by suctorial suck- 
ers, and very numerous gill slits. Two degenerate offshoots of 
this stock still persist in amphioxus (cephalochorda), and the 
ascidians (urochorda).’’ The invertebrates are treated of in eigh- 
teen chapters, some devoted to small groups of classes and some 
to special isolated classes. No equivalents of the old ‘* branches’”’ 
are retained. The mass of information brought together is very 
great and well digested. Every original investigator will of course 
differ from Mr. Balfour in some respects, but none can fail to be 
grateful to him for the invaluable service rendered in co-ordinating 
the data hitherto obtained, and in referring to the sources for 
further information. These references, it may be added, are not 
only given at the end of each chapter, but are also combined into 
appendices at the end of the respective volumes. It is in no trite 
sense that the work may be said to be indispensable to every serious 
student of zoology, and it must find a place in every biological lab- 
oratory and respectable college. It is not, indeed, designed for the 
beginner in zoology, although there is much that can be under- 
stood, and will interest even him, but a considerable knowledge of 
comparative zoology: and anatomy is presupposed to have been 
gained by the student. The typography is excellent, and in order 
to facilitate the use of the work the more general parts are 
printed in a larger type than that which is used for “‘ much of the 
theoretical matter’’ and special details. Over seven hundred 
woodcuts illustrate the text. We congratulate future students on 
their good fortune in having so useful a friend. . 
THEO. GILL. 


The Mérimée-Panizzi Letters.* 


PROSPER MERIMEES’s letters to Sir Antonio Panizzi form a very 
amusing contribution to the history of the Second Empire. If 
they contain nothing of importance to the historian of that pecu- 





* Letters of Prosper Mérimée to Panizzi. Edited by Louis Fagan. 2 vols. $10. 
London : Remington, 
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liar epoch, when mendacity, frivolity and autocracy, strangely tem- 

ered by a sham display of democratic pesca: Sg prevailed in 

rance, they will still delight those who love to look behind the 
scenes and delight in learning something of the inner life of the 
principal actors in that interesting play. These letters, which ap- 
peared originally in Paris a few months ago, went through four 
editions in an exceptionally short time. It is due to the com- 
bined efforts of Mr. Louis Fagan, of the British Museum, and the 
author of an excellent biography of Sir Antonio Panizzi, and to 
Mr. H. M. Dunstan, that those readers to whom the French lan- 
guage is unfamiliar now have an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with these pages. They will, however, lose a great deal 
of the charm of Mérimée's prose, for no translation can do jus- 
tice to the fizesse of his phrases, the elegance, the pathos and the 
humor of his expressions ; and an additional drawback to the en- 
joyment of the English edition is the unaccountable omission of 
an excellent preface giving an account of the origin of the letters, 
and a brief memoir of Panizzi. The life and character of Mérimée 
have been made known to everybody by innumerable memoirs, 
and by his own celebrated letters to the two ‘‘ Inconnues.’’ Less 
perhaps is known on this side of the Atlantic of Antonio Panizzi, 
who began life as a revolutionist and carbonaro, was condemned 
to death in 1821, fled to England, became chief librarian of the 
British Museum, a baronet and a K.C.B., and was a friend and 
correspondent of Guizot, Cavour, Thiers, Napoleon III., Eugénie, 
Louis Philippe and the Duchess of Orleans, of Gladstone, Palmer- 
ston, Humboldt, Mazzini, the late Prince Consort of England, and 
many other distinguished men and women all over the world. 
Mérimée’s letters begin in 1850 and end in 1870, very soon after 
the fatal day of Sedan. Their author lived to see the complete 
and disgraceful collapse of the empire. His last letter is dated 
from Cannes the 13th of September, 1870. He was too acute an 
observer to believe in the stability of the empire, but he was 
amused by the brilliant farce in which he played a brilliant part, 
and the two principal actors were his personal friends. Indeed 
the rumor that Mérimée was secretly married to Madame de 
Montijo, the mother of the empress, has never been contradicted. 
A very long and most devoted friendship bound him to Eugénie. 
** Some fifty years ago,’’ writes one of his recent biographers, ** in 
1830 or ’31, 1 met Mérimée holding a lovely little girl by the 
hand. Struck by the extraordinary grace and beauty of the child, 
I asked him who she was. ‘It is a little Spanish girl,’ replied 
Mérimée, ‘the daugthter of—of-~of one of my friends. I am 
going to treat her to some cake.’ This ‘‘ adorable petite fille” 
became twenty years ater Empress of France, the centre of that 
half-crazy pn of upstarts and daring adventurers that filled 
the Tuileries from 1853 until their madness reached its climax in 
the hoarse cry ‘‘@ Berlin /’’ It is certain that through all this 
period Mérimée was the most intimate friend of the imperial 
couple, and that he was often consulted in delicate family matters, 
when the advice of Morny, Mocquart and other advisers failed. 
The letters begin to assume political interest in 1858, shortly be- 
fore the famous New Year’s reception when Napoleon III. uttered 
to Baron Hiibner thuse ominous words which foretold the Aus- 
trian war, the downfall of the Temporal Power, and of the Bour- 
bon dynasties in Naples and Northern Italy. Napoleon had spent 
many years of his exile in England, and valued English opinion 
far more than the opinion of his own fickle subjects. Some of 
Mérimée’s letters during this period are evidently inspired by the 
emperor, who is most anxious to find out the current of English 
opinion about Austrian and Italian matters. The writer is evi- 
dently desirous of impressing upon his .correspondent—-and 
through him the English statesmen with whom he knew him to 
be intimately allied—the totally unselfish motives of the emperor, 
.who went to war merely for the good of Italy. He is greatly 
afraid of the Prince Consort, ‘‘cet Autrichien endiablé.’’ In 
answer to Panizzi’s question about the government’s relations to 
the Holy See, he offers a very effective solution of the ticklish ‘‘ Ro- 
man Question.’’ _‘‘ We have a devout general and an ambassador 
in Rome who believes in religion ; neither the one nor the other 
is a match for such a rascal as Antonelli. If I were the emperor, 
I should send a Corsican to Rome, who should tell the Holy 
Father with that eloquence peculiar to these islanders, that he had 
to choose between the three S’s, which mean in Sartene: Siz/- 
etto—schiopetto—strada.”’ ; 

Mérimée’s letters during our war of the Rebellion do not flatter 
either side. He speaks of Lincoln as “‘a first-second-rate man,”’ 
and of Andrew Johnson as ‘‘ce tailleur ivrogne.’” The South- 


ern people he calls, ‘‘ ces canailles du Sud.’’ Mérimée was as 
ignorant, probably, as Carlyle of the origin of the war, of its 
dimensions and of the great questions at issue. He is not more 
sparing in his remarks about some of his friends, the emperor 
included. ‘‘ The dourgeozs is well,’’ he writes one day, ‘‘ and 
follows the advice of his physicians; he is only more fond 
of every pretty petticoat than is good for a ‘young’ man 
of his age. He gets intoa state of feverish excitement about 
every chat cozffé, and for a fortnight he canjthink of nothing else.’’ 
His devoted attachment to the empress is expressed in every 
sentence wherein her name is mentioned. But he freely criticises 


the clericals with whom she chose to surround herself. ‘* A set 
of old fools’’ he calls them, ‘‘ mostly old military men and their 
wives and daughters. They are all afraid of the devil. Itisa 


strange thing to me that they are all more afraid of that gentle- 
man than they are of the Almighty.”’ 

The last letter from Paris is dated September 4th, the day of 
the proclamation of the Republic, and two days after Sedan. Then 
comes one, September 13th, from Cannes, where the writer is 
prostrated on his last bed of suffering. The last words he wrote 
are a kind thought of ‘‘ zotre amze,’’ the empress, for whom forty 
years before he had purchased cakes on the boulevards. On the 
24th of the same month, tenderly nursed to the last by two Eng- 
lish friends—he died, too soon, happily, to witness the destruction 
by the Commune of his charming house in the rue de, Lille—his 
house, his library, his pictures, his drzc-d-brac, his correspond- 
ence. When the rubbish was cleared away, all that was found 
was—an old clay pipe ! 


“ Sidelights on English Society.” * 

Mr. GRENVILLE MuRRAY has written a book which will be 
much read and much discussed. In England the critics are pretty 
sure to set it down as a caricature, and the general public is likely 
to accept it for a faithful picture of manners. It contains a sav- 
age attack on certain members of the British peerage, and the 
personal flavor which the preface gives to it serves to render it 
more palatable to the reader in search of well-spiced literature. 
Mr. Murray, who has long lived in Paris, says: ‘* I have suffered 
twelve years of banishment, not from any displeasure of my sov- 
ereign, or from popular clamor, but from the resentment of an 
official who had grown rich and influential by the misappropria- 
tion of public money.’’ ‘‘ Diplomacy,’’ he adds, ‘* was the busi- 
ness of my choice. It cost me a great deal of money to follow it ; 
and I was ultimately hustled out of active service by a clerk who 
had embezzled my salary.’’ The preface is full of these recollec- 
tions. Mr. Murray disappeared from London long ago; the 
waves of society closed over him ; his stury passed out of popular 
mind, and if it is ever told in a Pall Mall club-room to-day, it 
runs to the effect that he was the editor of a paper which attacked 
people of title and position ; that a pugilistic assault was there- 
upon made on him by a sporting peer of questionable reputation ; 
that the police case which grew out of the assault was silenced by 
counter-allegations against Mr. Murray; and that he shortly 
afterward appeared in Paris to delight the readers of the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette with the ‘‘ Tartine Papers,’’ and kindred essays on 
social France. 

Under ordinary circumstances these incidents would have noth- 
ing to do with the production of a work from Mr. Murray’s pen. 
But it seems that in ‘‘ Sidelights on English Society’’ they lie at 
the root of the book. The unsuspecting reader begins to peruse 
the first chapter: ‘‘ Flirts ; about flirts in general ; the Ecclesias- 
tical Flirt ; Regimental Flirts ; the Seaside Flirt ;’’ and leisurely 
advances to the chapter on the Diplomatic Service, when he be- 
comes suddenly suspicious that all these ambassadors, secretaries, 
and attachés who are here known as Sir Bland Badger, or Hugh 
Paladin, or the Honorable Peregrine Villiers Timmins, or Mr. 
Jenkins Bathurst Jenkinson-Jenkinson, are real persons introduced 





under thin disguises, and that the whole book is composed of 


notes taken by the author from life during his varied career. The 
suspicion becomes certainty when the chapter on “‘ Lords’ is 
reached. Here Mr. Murray has been at very little pains to con- 
ceal the names of his characters, and even without the help of 
the illustrations one needs no great acumen to discover who are 
sketched as Johnny Bustle, Johnny Banners, Mr. Benjudah, 
Earl Manville, and so forth.. Some of the portraits are true ; 
some are malicious; all are racy and keen. Mr. Murray isa 





* Sidelights on English Society. By E. C. Grenville Murray. Illustrated. 2 vols. 
$9. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
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good hater, and repays old grudges with interest. But he is not. 


altogether abreast of the times. His personages have changed 
in many respects since he knew them. The Duke of Heather- 
land (Sutherland) is now known in other characters than that of 
an amateur fireman ; Lord Granville has proved in the past ten 
years that he does not owe all his honors ‘* to the charming acci- 
dent that he is an earl ;’’ Mr. Paradyse (Gladstone) has shown 
his detractors that it is merely silly to assert that ‘* he has never 
been able to govern his own temper, much less to lead a party or 
rule a nation’; Lord Maunder (Hartington) has developed into 
something better than ‘‘ a heavy sort of nobleman, with a negro 
under lip and a narrow head.’’ One would suppose that Mr. 
Murray would have heard of these changes, even though Paris is 
nearly half a day’s journey from London. 

The great success of the ‘‘ society papers’ has encouraged 
many English writers to indulge freely in personalities. But we 
doubt if this method of attack can be carried much farther than 
Mr. Murray has carried it. Under the head of *‘ the Coaching 
Peer,’’ for instance, is introduced Bob Chousington—a distin- 
guished character to the ostler of the Spotted Dog, to the one-eyed 
boots at the Rat and Badger, and to the bar-maids of the Free 
and Easy. His father was a maniac, who believed that an hon- 
orable part of his person was made of glass, so that he was afraid 
to sit thereon. A favorite trick of Bob’s is to lend money to ex- 
alted personages, stipulating regal favors in return for his gene- 
rosity. His morals are the reverse of pure, but he takes care to 
make his relations with the other sex thoroughly remunerative. 
He finds an actress taking tea with a noble duke, and bundles 
his grace out of the house, *’ which he could safely do, for the 
duke was old enough and mean enough to be his father.’’ These 
are the kind of anecdotes that Mr. Murray used to relate many 
years ago. Lord Chousington (Carrington) then resented them 
with a horse-whip ; the Duke of Beaufort protested to persons in 
authority ; and the folly of personal journalism was soon made 
manifest to their author. He is not cured, however, of his old 
trick. He assails the Duke of Scampington (Buckingham) as ‘‘a 
commonplace fellow, half pettifogger, half mountebank,’’ who 
persuaded his father out of a life interest in the ducal estates, 
turned him out of the house, and allowed him to wander through 
the London streets in miserable poverty. He sneered at Lord 
Churchbury (Shaftesbury) and the Marquis of Pynshed (Town- 
shend), both of whom have tried to do much good in their time. 
He discusses with infinite relish the financial relations of the Duke 
of Gambleton (Hamilton), and the late Mr. Badwig (Padwick). 
He maintains that the Marquis of Wreckworth (Salisbury) has ‘‘ a 
moral squint.’’ Concerning ‘‘ the Right Honorable Achan-Jeri- 
cho Smith, Earl of Bethaven’’ (Derby), he revives old scandals 
of kleptomania, expulsion from school, blackmail, and other doings 
of which the present generation knows nothing. In nearly all 
these cases the illustrators present a more or less accurate por- 
trait of the person who is attacked in the letter-press, and the 
names are ingeniously travestied so as to leave no room for doubt. 

Whatever, then, may be said of the tone of this book, it is sure 
of an extensive sale, for even the free-born American feels a sort 
of satisfaction at finding himself in the company of noblemen, and 
takes pleasure in accompanying Lord Lamatour to the green- 
room, or Lord Soberly to the Sunday-school. The author is a 
man of wit, and when malice does not lead him astray is an 
exceedingly agreeable companion. He is full of odd stories. The 
following is not only odd but true: ‘* Justice is paralyzed when 
she would strike at a scion of any lordly house. Some years ago 
a lord did, by misadventure, involve himself in such an unclean 
scrape that it became impossible to avoid summoning him, not as 
a defendant, that would have been out of the question, but as a 
witness. However, it did not suit his lordship to face a cross- 
questioning which would have proved him a knave ; so a conclave 
of family doctors and Jawyers got up the report that he was dead. 
A coffin full of earth was buried in his stead, and he is flourishing 
in America at this very hour.’’ 





More of Madame de Rémusat.* 
IT is the misfortune of Mme. de Rémusat’s Letters that they 
are published after the Memoirs. Readers will finish the book 
with a sense of disappointment. When we have given due credit 





* Letters of Mme. de Rémusat to her Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. _Trans- 

lated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. Cloth, $1.25. New York: D. 

a oa Co. Paper, 20 cents. Franklin Square Library. New York: Harper & 
rothers, F . 


to the vivacity of this clever Frenchwoman’s style, and to the in- 
terest which her individuality excites, it remains true that the 
Memoirs were read chiefly because they threw new light upon the 
character of a great man, and upon the personality of those who 


surrounded him. The worth of the letters in this respect may be - 


inferred from the fact that they were written with full knowledge 
that any one of them might be intercepted and examined by the 
emperor himself. The first Napoleon, like his nephew after him, 
made a practice of opening the private correspondence of his 
people. This was anything but an incentive to sincerity of expres- 
sion. -It therefore comes about that wherever the letters touch 
upon political or personal matters, they lack the spontaneous can- 
dor that alone gives historical importance to such documents. 
They contribute little or nothing to the reconstruction of Napoleon 
Bonaparte that is now going on so rapidly. While the emperor 
is a real person in the memoirs, he is here merely a shadow with 
a name. 

Another thing detracts from the interest of the letters. In 
editing the family correspondence, M. Paul de Rémusat has been 
misled by his natural affection for the memory of his grandmother 
and his desire to exhibit her domestic virtues in the most com- 
prehensive way. He has left in too much that a more impartial 
judgment would have rejected as monctonous or inconsequential. 
The result is adilution, from which the reader suffers not less than 
does the fame of Mme. de Rémusat. She was a clever woman, 
but she was not a Mme. de Sévigné. One may admire the inge- 
nuity with which she makes every conceivable topic—the fall of a 
kingdom, the sneezing of her son Charles, the tailor’s opinions 
on the embroidery of a garment, and the progress of the Acad- 
emy’s dictionary—lJead up to renewed protestations of esteem for 
her husband and further analysis of the painfulness of separa- 
tion ; but when her capacity for phrasing affection is once ad- 
mitted, the cumulative evidence becomes tiresome. A _ consid- 
erable portion of the letters is of more interest to the grandson 
than to the general public of 1881. No doubt M. de Rémusat 
was a worthy man ; but the idea we get of him both here and in 
the memoirs is not such as to inspire the hope that his letters 
also will be published. 

Once in a while a good glimpse of contemporary life and events 
is caught, fixed by the lady’s nimble pen. There are a few pas- 
sages quite perfect in their way. ‘‘ We spent yesterday evening,”’ 
writes Mme. de Rémusat in November, 1805, ‘‘ in great state at 
Prince Joseph’s. A Te Deum had been sung in the morning, and 
in the evening there was a grand ‘reception at the Luxembuurg. 
During the concert there were rumors of a fresh victory over the 
Russians, but the news was not official, We are all expecta- 
tion. The Princess Joseph is pleasant and kind in her own 
house, and makes her guests welcome. I am dining to-day at the 
Arch-chancellor’s, and on Monday at Prince Louis’s. After that 
I shall rest alittle, for this week of visits and full dress has rather 
tired me. Mme. Devaines says that the emperor’s rapid victories 
set us paying forced visits, just like his soldiers’ forced marches.”’ 
Mme. de Rémusat meets her friend Mme. de Talleyrand at a 
time when the diplomatist’s standing with the autocrat is a matter 
of conjecture. ‘‘ She asserted so strenuously and so often,’’ says 
the letter writer, ‘‘ that her husband was delighted, happy and on 
the best terms with the emperor, that I was half tempted to doubt 
it.’” Twoeminent men of science appear in the letters, leaving capi- 
tal portraits of themselves before they vanish. ‘* I dined a few days 
ago with Humboldt, and passed the whole evening in delightedly 
listening to him. He is simple and modest, like Merit itself ; he 
has observed with judgment, has a fine memory and his narra- 
tives are admirably wrzften. I can tse no other word, for he 
speaks both carefully and fluently, and one seems to be listening 
to an interesting book read aloud.’’ The American nobleman 
does not fare so well. Mme. de Rémusat asks her husband to 
make inquiries at Munich about Count Rumford, whom they have 
known at Paris. ‘‘I heard such an extraordinary account of 
him,’ she says, ‘‘ that I am anxious to know the truth. It would 
seem that this man of science is a mere philosophical charlatan, 
without fortune or position, and mixed up with several unpleasant 
stories. My mother wants you to get full particulars, and desires 
me to tel] you that since the wedding [Count Rumford’s] a recipe 
for economical marriages has been discovered. They are called 
‘Rumford marriages.’ ”’ 

Here and there throughout the letters bits of interesting gossip 
occur, like momentary flashes of light. They are often provoking 
in their interest and insufficiency. Rarely they rise to historical 
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importance, as where Mme. de Rémusat testifies that the Em- 
press Josephine, whom she is attending in Savoy after the divorce, 
manifested ‘*‘ sincere joy’’ at the news that the empress who had 
supplanted her was about to present Napoleon with an heir. On 
the whole, the letters do not strengthen the reader’s conviction of 
the sincerity of the author of the memoirs ; or rather, perhaps, 
of her capacity to protect herself against self-deception. 





Another Instalment of Carlyleana.* 

ANY one acquainted with the method of that literary resurrec- 
tionist, Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd, will not be surprised that 
the late Mr.Carlyle should be one of his victims. , We do not 
want to be too severe upon Mr. Shepherd, for we have had some 
bibliographical gains from his mania for unearthing dead and 
buried writings ; nevertheless we cannot but look upon him in the 
light of a literary ghoul. In the two volumes he has devoted to 
Carlyle there is little that is new, but there is a convenient group- 
ing of the old, and several almost unknown reprints are given in 
an appendix. Mr. Shepherd, with great show of pride, lays a 
score or so of heretofore unprinted letters before his readers ; but 
they possess little intrinsic interest. A few pages are given to 
Mr. Shepherd’s personal reminiscences of Mr. Carlyle. He met 
him ‘a few times in a most casual way, and as most of those 
precious moments were spent in recalling himself to the sage’s 
memory, his recollections are naturally meagre. The first meet- 
ing occurred in the street one cold day—a day so cold that Carlyle, 
wrapped up in his great coat, had to trot along to keep warm. 
Mr. Shepherd trotted devotedly by his side until they reached 
Chéyne Row, where they parted. The second meeting was in a 
Chelsea omnibus. After some effort Mr. Shepherd recalled him- 
self to the great man, and when Carlyle alighted he accom- 
panied him to his door. Of this occasion pretty nearly all that he 
remembers is that Carlyle advised him ‘* to abandon snuff-taking 
and try smoking as a substitute.’’ The third meeting occurred on 
Gloucester Road, South Kensington, after the lapse of four years, 
and Mr. Shepherd ** had some difficulty” in establishing his iden- 
tity. It never occurred to him to say: ‘* Master, Iam the young 
man” you always forget.” Carlyle talked of literary péople, and 
spoke with ‘* a scorn of Shelley’’ that ‘‘ rather shocked one ;’’ and 
he ‘‘ reprimanded an ‘able-bodied beggar woman who asked him 
for alms.” Seventeen months later Mr. Shepherd, with great 
modesty, sent Carlyle ‘‘ a tiny twin pair of volumes by the poet- 
painter, William Blake,’’ which he had lately ‘‘ edited and pref- 
aced.’’ These he enclosed with a letter asking leave to re- 
print some early writings of Carlyle long forgotten by the author 
and of little intrinsic value. The reply he received would have 
dampened less water-proof spirits. ‘I find it singular and ques- 
tionable in all cases supposable,’’ Carlyle wrote. ‘* Why drag from 
their oublzettes pieces which the authors themselves have thought 
worthy to be left there ?’’ At the end of the letter he invited Mr. 
Shepherd to stop for him at Cheyne Row, saying he would walk out 
with him. The visitor was shown to the philospher’s study, and 
found him “* seated at a table, in a long dressing-gown and'cap, 
in the act of writing.’ He greeted the young man kindly and, 
**the day being cold, thoughtfully urged him to draw near the 
fire,’ and Mr. Shepherd ‘‘ expressed his sense of Carlyle’s great 
condescension in receiving him thus.’’ Carlyle finished his writ- 
ing and ‘* stooping to gather carefully the shreds and scraps of 
paper that had fallen or lay scattered on the carpet, flung them 
in the fire.’ After this interesting exhibition of housewifely 
traits Mr. Carlyle asked his guest if he smoked, and was assured 
that he did—that he had, in fact, given up Snuffing and taken to 
smoking on a hint dropped by the host himself four years before. 
Of course he expected to be asked to join his hero in a pipe. 
What, therefore, must have been his surprise when he saw the 
philosopher ‘‘ select a long clay pipe,’’ fill it with his ‘* favorite 
York River tobacco,”’ and lighting it, leave the room, They soon 
sallied forth together, however, and during their walk, Mr. Shep- 
herd tells us, he obtained the permission he desired. But then 
he claims to have had Mr. Browning’s permission to publish 
Mrs. Browning’s early poems, a statement which Mr, Browning 
denies. When they reached Michael’s Grove, where Carlyle had 
a call to make, he bade Mr. Shepherd good-by and in parting 
with him gave him “free leave to accost him whenever he might 
chance to meet him abroad on his walks, or in a public convey- 





* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Carlyle. Edited b 
Herne Shepherd, assisted by Charles N. Williamson. 2-vols. $6.50. 
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ance ; but he said he would not desire to be sought at his house.”’ 
Mr. Shepherd was “‘ glad of that sufficient if only partial privi- 
lege,’’ and continued to dog Carlyle’s footsteps through Chelsea 
until Death stepped in his way. 





“Fashion in Deformity.’’* 

WHEN nature has done little toward beautifying a race, the 
ingenuity of that race seems to have exhausted itself in devis- 
ing means for exaggerating its natural defects, The South Sea 
Islander’s hair is rough and woolly, so he dyes it a tawny brown. 
The ugly Australian gashes himself with sharpened stones, rubs 
ashes into his wounds, and leaves his body covered with large 
raised scars, conspicuous against the dark background of his skin ; 
then through the cartilage that separates his nostrils, he thrusts 
a polished bone, thick as a man’s finger, and five or six inches 
long. . The natives of the Corn Islands, off the Moskito coast, in 
Central America, cut holes in their boys’ nether lips and fasten 
tortoise-shell ornaments therein, to dangle below the chin. At 
least so they are reported to have done two centuries ago ; and 
the Botocudos, in south Brazil, wear to this day lip ornaments 
that weigh a quarter of a pound. The Esquimaux treat their 
lower lips in like manner ; and the Thlinkeets, of Alaska, not con- 
tent with distancing their American rivals in this particular, cut 
holes in their ears and noses, and fill them with sticks, nails, 
bones, and glistening shells. But not a savage of them all dis- 
putes the pre-eminence of the women encountered by Schweinfurth 
in the heart of Africa. These silly creatures, whose mouths at 
best are most absurdly large, stretch their lips to several times 
their natural size, and hang upon them metal enough to make a 
coat of mail. Again, many Africans and more Malays file down, 
chip off, gouge out, or stain their sensitive teeth in a way that 
would set a white man’s nerves a-tingling. In Borneo, brass 
plugs, round-topped, are fitted into the smooth surface of the 
front teeth; and the Siamese envoy to England, last year, dis- 
played a full set of incisors artificially and artistically hollowed out. 
A still stranger custom prevails among the Chinook Indians in the 
neighborhood of the Columbia River, in this country, who, with 
deer-skin thongs compress the tender skulls of their babes. Ac- 
cording to Hippocrates, a similar practice prevailed among the 
Macrocephali ; and it has not yet fallen into disuse in the neigh- 
borhood of Toulouse, France. Yet, while observation has failed 
to show that the Flathead Indians of America lose either their 
bodily or their mental vigor in the slow process of compression, 
the same cannot be said concerning the artificial deformities 
familiar to the inhabitants of towns and cities; and if Professor 
Flower has written this interesting essay with a purpose, that 
purpose is undoubtedly to show the close affinity which exists be- 
tween the dandies of Paris, London, or New York, and the Dayaks 
in the neighborhood of Sarawak. Nose-rings are unknown in 
Europe, save in the stock-yard and the menagerie; yet though . 
the man-about-town never, like the untutored Zulu, carries a cigar 
through a hole in his ear, or, like the wild New Guinean, per- 
forates and so stretches the yielding lobe that a human arm may 
be thrust through the aperture, the woman of fashion thinks 
nothing of transfixing that delicate feature with a slender wire of 
gold. In Europe tattooing is common only among sailors, teeth 
are never intentionally stained, and though the mouths of women 
sometimes blush with paint, and those of men bristle with tooth- 
picks and cigars, the lips are safe from cutting. And yet the self- 
imposed deformities of savages sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with the distortions fashionable among the civilized. The 
Malay, the Flathead, the Hottentot disfigures, but seldom disables 
himself ; the Chinaman, the Spaniard and the Englishman, on the 
other hand, suffers irremediable injury in obeying the behests of 
fashion. The tight lacing of the Parisienne and the Parisienne’s 
innumerable imitators, the foot bandaging of the Chinese women, 


_ the wearing of tight and pointed or otherwise misshapen shoes 


by the men and women of all civilized lands—these are evils that 
might well inspire the professor of anatomy. This work is one that 
should be read. Professor Flower has constructed it upon a 
logical plan. He writes lightly, though with the accuracy of a 
scholar ; his text is amply illustrated ; and he has had the good 
sense not to overburden his pages with material. The book can 
be read through in an hour, and if one cares to pursue the subject 
further, he will find the author’s references a useful guide. 





* Fashion in Deformity, as Illustrated in the Customs of Barbarous and Civilized 
Nations. By William Henry Flower. With Illustrations. 75 cts. Nature Seriss. 
London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 
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“Tilusions.”* 

THE field of error—what dreams, illusions, and hallucinat'ons 
are made of—is the very wide tract which Mr. Sully chooses for 
his investigations. It is the border land between the physical 
and the psychical, between sense and soul. To reach any firm 
ground in it requires far more exact information than science at 
present ys claim to ; but we see adventurers on all sides boldly 
entering the field, some with little spades, some with the most 
improved implements. Within the last ten or twenty years there 
has been very great activity in a small way—explorers from all de- 
partments of science in the direction of this debatable land, and 
Mr. Sully attempts to sum up what has been learned, and to con- 
tribute to the sum, though in a somewhat desultory and unsatis- 
factory way, what he has himself observed. He begins by ad- 
mitting the value of the common doctrine of the alienists, that 
illusion as distinguished from hallucination is ‘‘ a partial displace- 
ment of external fact by a fiction of the imagination, while hallu- 
cination is a total displacement ;’’ yet, disregarding this distinc- 
tion, he follows a plan of his own. As there are four sources of 
immediate knowledge, viz., Internal Perception (or Introspection), 
External Perception, Memory, and Belief, so there are four cor- 
responding sources of illusion. Errors of sense, false conclusions 
. arising from introspection, illusions of the memory, and illusions 
of belief, are the four divisions of his subject. Under these heads 
he treats, first, of passive and active illusions of .the senses. 
Within the range of the former come illusions in depth, relief, and 
solidity in art ; those connected with the perception of objects 
through colored transparent media ; visual transformation of con- 
cave into convex forms ; false recognition of objects, etc. Under 
the latter come capricious interpretation of obscure impressions ; 
effects of permanent predisposition ; of partial and of complete ex- 
pectation ; and of all varieties of hallucinations in normal or ab- 
normal conditions of mind. Dreams are discussed at considerable 
length. The errors of insight, projection of individual feelings, 
poetic transformations of nature, make a large class. The confu- 
sion of memory, the influence of imagination on memory, and the 
incapacity of memory to take note of duration, the illusory repre- 
sentation of others and of ourselves, coming from belief—these 
serve to show how wide a tract the author traverses, and how im- 
portant the class of phenomena which he discusses. It is unsatis- 
fying to find how little we £zow at the end of the discussion, how 
much we have surmised, how shadowy is our conception of all 
except the classifications of the subject-matter. The country is 
in the main mapped out. Certain roads are forbidden us. Others 
indicate in what direction the scientific observer should travel in 
search of facts; but the observed facts are few. Nor does this 
appear to be the fault of the author, but the result of late and im- 
perfect methods of investigation. Science has been attending 
mainly to diseased conditions. Philosophy alone has been guess- 
ing in all directions, but scarcely experimenting systematically. 
So much remains to be done for which we must wait, that we 
can only thank Mr. Sully for an interesting summary of our igno- 
rance and a painstaking suggestion of future lines of inquiry. 





‘“‘A Brief Study of Ancient Peoples.’’+ 


THOUGH arranged and evidently designed for the use of 
schools, this volume presents features which will make it useful 
to many older readers. Few people above twenty-five have any 
very definite notion of the Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian races. 
The names occur in thousands of books, but the prevailing idea 
of the peoples is as of sume vague background, like an ocean 
fog-bank which may have a beginning, an end, and ‘a beyond, 
but the only certain thing about which is that it has a bulging, 
pervasive front. We see the Aryan race streaming down from 
the north of Asia, filling most of the cracks and crevices of both 
Asia and Europe—the most predominant, obtrusive thing of 
modern history. We know something of its later movement, of 
its interminable progression and retrogression ; but of its past, 
even of what is known and surmised by scholars, the general 
reader has only a confused idea. It is time some systematic at- 
tempt should be made to provide not only schools, but the com- 
mon people who are past schooling, with an account of them. In 
this ‘‘ Brief Study of Ancient Peoples’ the work is neatly and en- 
ticingly done. Though the page is singularly furrowed up, for 





* Illusions: A Psychological Study. By James Sully. $1.50. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 
+ A Brief Study of Ancient Peoples. New York and Chicago: A.S. Barnes, 


school-room use, with maps in high colors, notes, questions, di- 
visions in Roman and Arabic, headings and sub-headings like 
those carefully divided and buttered steaks which we lay before 
children, yet behind this division there is real good sense, good 
choice, and good taste employed. It is not altogether one of 
Mr. Dryasdust’s books. With the political history of Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Judea, Media, Persia, China, Greece, and 
Rome, is interwoven such account of their manners and customs, 
of their society and social divisions, of their languages and meth- 
ods of writing, of their arts and sciences, and of their débrzs, so 
to speak—of the lateral and terminal moraines left everywhere by 
them as they have melted their way down into later and greener 
civilizations—that one reads with reijish, and keeps the volume a 
day or two on the parlor table, before remanding it to the school- 
room. Novelty, freshness—not to the well-read student of his- 
tory, of course, but to most readers—is a quality worth praising. 
The illustrations, culled apparently from many books, and the 
reading references, will be useful. We are glad to commend the 
book, therefore, both for school use and for reading in the family 
circle. 


“Habitual Mouth-Breathing.*’* 


‘SHUT your mouth .. . and stretch the nostrils wide’ 
is the very appropriate motto which the author of this little book 
(52 pages) has culled from Shakspeare for his own title-page. 
Shakspeare contains a world of philosophy, and purveys for a 
world of philosophers. He seems in this couplet to have enjoined 
what Dr. Wagner would consider an imperative duty. ‘* Man 
is by nature a nose-breather,’’ says the Doctor, *‘ and the prac- 
tice of mouth-breathing,’’ which is injurious, ‘* is acquired either 
through carelessness, ignorance, or a local nasal or mouth 
trouble.’’ Air, in passing through the nostrils, as it should, to 
the lungs, is filtered of many impurities, and acquires in the long 
passages of the nose what it néeds—warmth and moisture ; if 
taken in by the mouth, as it too often is, it brings risk to the 
throat and air passages, and reaches the lungs by too short a 
route. All animals seem to have an instinctive knowledge of 
this. ‘* The horse, deg, cat, cow; and all other domestic and 
wild animals breathe through the nose.’’ The infant in suckling, 
the athlete in his walking or boxing-match, the Indian mother 
in training her child, by some wise provision of nature, know 
their duty and do it; but men in great numbers employ the 
mouth for inhalation—through what accidents and diseased con- 
ditions, it is the office of this book to tell.. Among the ill effects 
and consequences of this evil practice are given impaired hearing, 
‘‘hawking,’’ asthma, snoring, etc. ‘*‘ The nose-breather never 
snores ;’’ and the doctor details the various remedies by which 
the patient may be cured of a faulty and pernicious habit, and 
the world relieved of what we must, after this exposure, look 
upon as an impertinence. Prof. Wagner is an expert in his de- 
partment. Though not the author of many books, he is an au- 
thority in whatever he has given to the world—careful, judicious, 
practical in the aim of his writing, and of clear, good sense. His 
volume deserves consideration both as a contribution to profes- 
sional knowledge and as a work of practical usefulness to the 
general public, and particularly to mothers and nurses of ¢hil- 
dren. 


‘“‘The Gospel According to Satan.’’+ 


MR. STANDISH GREY chose a startling title for his book, with 
the evident purpose that it should be read, and the appearance of 
still another edition proves his sagacity, for the intrinsic worth of 
the volume wouid not create any large demand. Mr. Grey is 
doubtless right in his postulate that one cannot hold to the integ- 
rity of the books of Scripture and yet eliminate from them a per- 
sonal devil ; but he does not understand the subtlety of argument 
by which this is attempted ; his line of reasoning addresses itself 
to only a crass unbelief, and in trying to demonstrate the existence 
of Satan, as well as in characterizing his false teachings it evinces 
an imperfect idea of the methods of divine revelation, and an ex- 
cessive zeal which at times goes hand in hand with bad logic. The 
best that can be said of the book is that its main positions are 
Biblical, and that its author’is very much in earnest. 





* Habitual Mouth-Breathing: Its Causes, Effects and Treatment: By Clinton 
Wagner, M.D. 75 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+ The Gospel According to Satan. By Standish Grey, M.A. 4th Edition. 90 
cents. New York :~+ James Pott. 
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“Tue Critic is a conspicuous success. Its treatment of 
literary topics is fresh and discerning, while its opinions about books are 
enterlaining and instructive. The success of THE CRITIC is a success 
of its methods, and these methods indicate a new departure for literary 
criticism in this country.” —ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. 


“THe Critic has been the most noteworthy success in its way for 
gears ; it began brightly and has never yet had a dull number ; it is in- 
dependent, various, vivacious ; it is abreast of its work and understands 
it, . . . To-day it is the most interesting journal of literary criticism 
in the country.” —SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 

“ We are very glad to notice the almost phenomenal success of THE 
Critic, which at once leaped into a front place among literary papers, 
and is to-day facile princeps. /¢s reviews are generally very able, and 
it is a credit to its staff and to America.”—-MONTREAL DAILY STAR. 

- ©THE Critic és the fairest representative of broad culture in America 

today. It is fearless, scholarly, and courteous. No publication of the 
age contains so much discriminative criticism in so little space.”—Dk- 
TROIT ILLUSTRATED NEws. 

‘Tue Critic is an admirable journal, and its Editors are to be con- 
gratulated on the brightness as well as the substantial value of its pages. 
lt is broad, discerning, fair-minded, and has thus far been free from all 
narrow and petty writing.” —CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 








UNSOUND LITERARY REPUTATIONS. 


A wRITER of very ordinary abilities finds it possible to 
make himself widely known, if only he be endowed with a 
fair share of industry and fertility, and a capacity for dis- 
tinguishing the popular from the pedantic theme. It is 
best that he should ‘‘ make a specialty’’ of some branch of 
knowledge, though it is by no means necessary that he 
should confine his labors within a narrow field. If much 
of his time be devoted, not to the digesting, but to the gather- 
ing together of a mass of information on any particular sub- 
ject, a reputation for thoroughness may be acquired which 
will serve as a shield from the charge of sciolism, even when 
he strays from the ground on which he is supposed to be at 
home. It is not necessary that he should be a first-rate 
writer ; it is only necessary that he should possess a literary 
style not altogether heavy. The type here described is not 
a rare one. It is most familiar to the readers of the maga- 
zines. The magazine gives the third-rate scribbler who 
happens to be both mercenary and ambitious, better pay 
and a bigger audience than he can command elsewhere. 
Ten dollars for a small page of printed matter in a periodi- 
cal read by half a million persons is a temptation to which 
Mr. Penrhyn Pendleton yields himself a willing victim: It 
is essential to his purposes, however, that he be heard of not 
less frequently than once in thirty days, and so if a full 
month passes and the name of Pendleton fails to appear 
on the cover of a leading magazine, it is pretty certain 
to grace some minor periodical. When its wearer has 
scribbled diligently for many years and signed all that he has 
written, the undiscriminating come to regard him as a con- 
siderable personage. His special knowledge is commended 


by the daily papers ; and the gatherer of literary news feels- 


that he is making an important announcement when he fore- 
tells the approaching publication of ‘‘ Ballads and Ballad 
Writers,’’ by Penrhyn Pendleton, ‘‘ the eminent authority 
on English balladry.’’ When this volume comes finally be- 


fore the world, well-printed, well-bound, and widely adver- 
tized, it receives the respectful consideration due to the 
celebrity of its author—the well-known “‘ occasional corre- 
spondent,’’ the prolific contributor to the magazines, the 
painstaking compiler of half a score of more or less useful 


books! So long as this respected writer can advertise him- 
self and his masterpiece in the periodicals to which his effu- 
sions are still acceptable, just so long will the public con- 
tinue to hear his name. And then, when he is gone, a new 
man, equally fertile, equally industrious, equally zealous in 
pushing and puffing his own productions, steps into his 
place. Would the vanity of these scribblers be lessened 
could they foresee the awful oblivion into which their works 
must sink? Possibly; but foresight is not their foible, 
and they probably see in their present notoriety convincing 
proof of an inherent superiority to the scholarly professors, 
the brilliant editorial writers of the daily press, the modest 
literary hacks who never aspire to see their names in 
print. But this class of bogus celebrities seems to be grad- 
ually passing away ; or, if it be not actually decreasing in 
numbers, it is rapidly losing the prestige it enjoyed so long 
as the magazines of America were practically under its con- 
trol. The illustration of a magazine has a constant ten- 
dency to lower its literary quality, and yet the marked im- 
provement in the tone even of the so-called popular maga- 
zines is rapidly depriving Mr. Penrhyn Pénffleton of the op- 
portunity of keeping his name before the world. 





Store versus Shop. 


ONE of the shibboleths by which English people tell Americans 
from their own countrymen is the word store used for a place 
where articles are sold at retail. There is some reason for ob- 
jecting to the word store in this sense, since it can be readily con- 
founded with storehouse, a place where stores in large quantities 
are collected. The word itself appears to contain the idea of 
quantity, if we may judge by the old use of the word as the equiv- 
alent of ‘‘ much,"’ which is still preserved in Ireland. The Span- 
ish word which gave to France magazin is found to have the 
same thought in it when followed back into the Arabic original. 
It might be well, in our language, to keep the word store as a 
term for places of large accumulations of goods. But there is no 
reason to accept from the modern English the word shop. On 
the contrary, that word is already used in the United States in its 
proper sense, as a shorter form of the tautological word work- 
shop. Ashop is a place where things are worked upon or shaped, 
and is therefore inappropriate to what we call, with perfect jus- 
tice, a retail store, although it does apply to the selling place of 
a tailor or a butcher, where the articles are shaped on the prem- 
ises. When, therefore, the last edition of Webster’s Dictionary 
says, under the word Store: ‘‘ Our American application of the 
word store to all places except the lowest where goods are 
sold, marks a tendency to ‘scale upward’ in the use of terms 
which we have in common with the French,’’ the editors have 
followed false guides and allow themselves’ an oblique insinuation 
which has the ring of insular pride. The words store and shop 
have equal rights ; but in England a narrow and ignorant inter- 
pretation has forced a precedence for shop, not merely in the 
rightful meaning of a place where articles are shaped, but also of 
the places which are much more stores than shops, since they 
do contain greater or smaller accumulations of goods, while no 
shaping is undertaken in them. Such are the places of what the 
English call linen-drapers and haberdashers. These are in no 
sense shops, but retail stores. Our peculiar term dry goods, 
which may possibly have arisen among merchants owing to the 
universal mark on the bales or cases to *‘ keep dry,’’ is not noted 
by Webster (edition of 1880), though this dictionary may be 
called, all things considered, the best now printed in English. 
Now, since shop belongs to the place where things are made, 
and store to the place where things are stored, we need another 
term for the place where things are merely sold. For such places 
on a large scale ‘‘ bazaar’ would do. For example, the estab- 
lishments of Stewart and Macy are bazaars. But as between the 
words store and shop, and their relative correctness, there can be 
no question that the former has the weight of argument in its fa- 
vor, though the rival word has gained such a firm hold, probably 
by giving us the verb ‘‘to shop,’’ that it may end in forcing us 
to give up shop entirely as a term for work-shop, and accept that 
logically and etymologically incorrect word in the sense which it 
now carries in London. 
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“The Foreigner in China.”* 


Ir the author of this volume, who lived for eight years in China 
(1865-1873), had given us a little more of his personal experience 
during that time, he might perhaps have made an entertaining 
contribution to the vast treasury of literature relating to the 
Eastern Empire. As it is, his work might serve as a brief man- 
ual of Chinese history for those who do not care to study the 
standard works on the subject, which may be numbered by 
scores in every civilized language ; but it adds absolutely nothing 
that is new to our knowledge of that interesting country. The 
volume is dedicated to Dr. Wells Williams, whose many dis- 
tinguished qualities the author records in one of those artisti- 
cally arranged inscriptions with which many writers de- 
light to fill the first page after the title of their works. Dr. 
Williams, who lived for years in China, has written one of 
the best books in the English language on the ‘* Middle King- 
dom,’’ and Mr. Wheeler might have stopped as soon as he 
had penned the dedication to his distinguished “genene ad 
without subjecting the public to a vital loss. The opening 
chapters, which are devoted to the earliest history of the Chi- 
nese people, contain the usual semi-mythical accounts of the 
great King Yu, the early dynasties of Hia, Shang, Chaou, and 
Tsin, the building of the Great Wall, and so forth, all of which 


can be found in much greater detail and in a much more attract-. 


ive form in the works of the early French and Portuguese mis- 
sionaries, particularly in the ‘admirable work of the Jesuit Du 
Halde, which was written more than one hundred and fifty years 
ayo. Indeed, Mr. Wheeler tells us little more of that early period 
than is told by the Venetian, Marco Polo. After the age of myth 
and legend is past, he brings his chronicle down to a time of 
sternest reality—the time of the opium war. His account of the 
nefarious trade which caused that war should be read with cau- 
tion. He writes as an American, and from the point of view of a 
Methodist missionary who evidently regards the sale of opium 
with a feeling akin to that of the Ohio temperance club which de- 
nounced Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes as a “‘ fraud’’, for attending 
a yachting excursion where claret punch was drunk. The same 
discrimination should be exercised in reading the account given 
here of the alleged failure of the Catholic missions and the sup- 
posed success of Protestant laborers in the Celestial Empire. It 
should not be forgotten that, centuries before the great John 
Wesley was born, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch 
priests penetrated into the unknown regions of Central Asia, as- 
cended the highlands of Thibet, and waded through the pestifer- 
ous jungles of Africa, where they led a life very different from 
that of the gentleman missionary of these times. 





Prof. Newcomb’s Algebra.+ 


THE first point in which Prof. Newcomb’s treatise differs from 
most of the accepted algebras is in the use of the geometric 
straight line to illustrate negative values and fundamental opera- 
tions with negatives. Thus the addition and subtraction both of 
simple terms and of aggregates of terms is made very clear by 
this process. The attempt to make multiplication visible where 
both factors have negative signs is quite a triumph in its way. 
The use of numbers in preliminary demonstrations and in exem- 
plifications of processes, though now common in algebraic works, 
is perhaps more systematically and successfully attempted by 
Prof. Newcomb than by most other writers. He excels in com- 
bining terseness with clearness. His steps from principle to 
principle are short, and one “= follow him without labor, while 
his examples are abundant, without being trying. It is a theory 
with some that the student should have many nuts to crack, that 
his intellectual incisors will be sharpened thereby, and his mental 
digestion not impaired. He will find few nuts in Prof. New- 
comb’s work, which he may not approach from a tender quarter, 
and with teeth duly hardened ; and yet in the examples which are 
provided there are applications of complex principles which 
should give sufficient toughness to intellectual fibre. Some wri- 
ters in mathematics—and some in high popular favor too—ex- 
plain, when explanation has ceased to be a virtue. They cover 
many pages with wax which possesses no illuminating properties. 
Others are so recondite that few readers can follow their explora- 
tions. They pursue imaginary quantities until the poor, dull, 





-_" Foreigner in China. By L. N. Wheeler, .D.D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs 
& 


+ Algebra for Schools and Colleges. By Simon Newcomb. $1.90 New York: 
Henry Holt & Co, 1881, 


unilluminated clay of the common boy cannot follow them. 
** Well, he = to be able to !’’ cries his burrowing guide, as he 
disappears under a tangled root. Prof. Newcomb, while avoiding 
both extremes, succeeds somehow in compressing a great deal of 
work within a small compass. The chief fundamental principles 
necessary for a complete academical and college course are suc- 
cessfully treated. The work is less difficult than Todhunter, 
more complete than Loomis, more direct and unencumbered than 
Greenleaf, Day, and half a dozen we could name. The omission 
of the greatest common divisor of polynomials—however, and 
the suppression of the square roots of binomial surds will strike 
those teachers with dismay who have to face that odd brace of 
questions set down annually in the college preliminary examina- 
tion papers. We welcome the book, then, as an orderly, lumi- 
nous, comprehensive treatise on Algebra. 





“ Scientific Culture.’’* 


PROF, COOKE has for more than a quarter of a century been 
connected with Harvard College as the head of one of its most 
growing and responsible departments. He is a man of singularly 
even, well-balanced mind, of great attainments, and great 
breadth of sympathy in matters of culture. He was one of the 
foremost to recognize the new methods in chemistry, and a leader 
in the development of those methods. What he has to say, there- 
fore, both in his special line of work, and on the general relation 
of scientific studies to each other, and to other branches of 
knowledge. carries with it a weight which will be recognized and 
acknowledged everywhere. The first lecture on scientific cul- 
ture was addressed to an assembly of teachers, and tréats of the 
rise of experimental reasoning, the true aims of study, its methods 
and importance. The second was read before the Free Institute 
at Worcester, Mass., and shows the material and moral value of 
scientific study, the nobility of knowledge. The third, to the 
schoolmasters of Boston, discusses the methods of elementary 
teaching. The fourth is upon the radiometer. The fifth and 
sixth are memoirs of two eminent men of science. ‘lhese lec- 
tures possess more than a special interest, touching, as a part of 
them do, on themes which are much discussed here and abroad 
—the relative value of scientific and classical studies, the true co- 
ordination of all intellectual pursuits, the divine worth of all 
proper culture. They could not have been written by a man, 
who had, in his pursuit of one thing, lost sight of all others. 
Though they are general in their character, and present no new 
theory, nor any new development of an old theory, yet they have 
the snap and vigor of an original thinker, the bloom of an unim- 
paired enthusiasm, at once, and the reserve of a trained scholar, 
who tells only what has been tested in the crucible of thought. 





‘“‘The Young Folks’ Astronomy.’’+ 


Mr. CHAMPLIN is the author of the Young Folks’ Cyclopadia 
of Common Things, and various other works peculiarly adapted, 
by their simple, natural style and straightforward directness, to 
the understandings of children. It requires more skill to reach 
the child’s comprehension than is commonly supposed. When 
they have reached their tenth year, you can talk below them, and 
you can talk above them, but to succeed in just hitting where 
their small heads are, is more difficult. To get their attention 
and sympathy you must give them what you ask of them—sym- 
pathy and attention. So, when the publishers find, by an initia- 
tory success, that they have secured a man who hits the mark, 
they use him kindly. Mr. Champlin seems to be the right man. 
In the book before us he tells the story of the earth and its 
band of planetary friends, of their helpful relations to each other, 
of the way they manage among them to give us day and night, 
summer and winter, tides and the terror of the eclipses. He tells 
us also of the stars and our cometary visitors, and advises us— 
what some of us, though we be more than ten years old, don’t 
know yet—how to find the Great Bear, and Sirius, Aldebaran, 
and Orion's belt. 

The book is well printed, in a handy and attractive form, and 
profusely illustrated. One can forgive the two or three unique 
pictorial translations of the ancient notion of the earth, as they 
serve to show us how much the art of map-drawing has advanced 
since Ptolemy and Strabo. 





* Scientific Culture and Other Essays. By Josiah Parsons Cooke. $1. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 7 

+ The Young Folks’ Astronomy. By John D. Champlin. €0 cents, New York; 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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French Self-Taught. 


OF how many of the innumerable French grammars and meth- 
ods for the easy acquisition of French, published every decade, 
can it be confidently predicted that they *‘ will be found so clear, 
so plain, elucidating every point of the language, that even those 
French teachers who are but slightly conversant with English 
might use them to great advantage in their classes, as every diffi- 
culty is foreseen and’ solved in the most practical way.’’ Prob- 
ably M. Sardou's method,* which is not new, but rings some 
moderate changes on an old method -.as old as the first split in 
tongues at the building of Babel--will not solve all the difficulties 
which the intelligent French teacher will find in his way ; but it 
has this merit, in common with many grammars of late days, that 
it illustrates each simple rule with such an abundance of examples 
that one may possibly find himself a Frenchman by dint of the 
endless repetition of French phrases. It is a fashion lately to sup- 
pose we can that absorb a language as a child absorbs its mother 
tongue. Jump into the water, and swimming will come of itself. 
It may be so, but there are differences of opinion, and different 
experiences. We will leave the French teachers to fight it out. 
M. Sardou’s work proceeds on the conversational plan —*‘ a hun- 
dred and eighteen conversations progressively arranged, embrac- 
ing and elucidating the whole mechanism of the language.’’ It 
is supposed to contain “‘ all idioms used in polite society, models 
of notes, bills of exchange, etc.”’ 





Recent Fiction. 


So much historical fact with regard to music and lace-making 
in the seventeenth century is interwoven with the little story of 
Catharine Drew,} that one almost wonders why any attempt was 
made to turn it into a novel. We do not doubt the correctness of 
the facts, but the author’s style is hopelessly prosaic, and the buok 
reads much more like an article for an encyclopedia than a story 
with which to beguile a leisure hour. In any literary attempt to 
mingle history or art with fiction and romance, the romance to be 
successfui must hold the facts completely in solution, as was so 
wonderfully. done in ‘* Charles Auchester’’ far instance ;.but the 
facts of Miss Drew’s story sink helplessly to the bottom, and only 
serve to make one reluctant to taste the delicate froth ontop. A 
pretty incident in the story is the ordering of lace for a princess’s 
trousseau from a little lace-maker who immediately supposes that 
it is to trim the wedding-gown, and plumes herself accordingly 
among her less favored acquaintances ; admitted, however, to the 
Residenz one day, she recognizes her lace hanging over a chair 
on a gown which is evidently not the wedding robe, and ques- 
tioning a maid,:she learns that it is simply the Baroness’s Jezgnozr 
de bain in which she walks from her sleeping room to her dress- 
ing-room. 

SPIELHAGEN’S story of ‘‘ The Skeleton in the House’’ ¢ is 
scarcely more than a sketch, but it is so admirably told that it has 
all the interest of a three-volumed novel. Indeed, let him who 
despises the- cleverness of a good short story and longs for the 
days of good Sir Walter and circumlocution, try to imitate both ; 
he will find it far easier to spin a brilliant novel out of nothing—as 
Trollope frankly confesses that he evolved ‘‘ Framley Parson- 
age,”’ without in the least knowing, when he published the first 
chapters, what was to follow—than to create a novelette which 
must plunge z# medias res on the very first page. In *‘ The 
Skeleton in the House,’* there is not a single superfluous word ; 
every stroke tells, and one hardly knows which to like best: a 

lot ingeniously contrived to rivet the reader’s attention yet give 
im a hearty laugh at the end, or the portraiture of character, 
which is. exceedingly clever and full of hints fur the wise. The 
moral of the story is that husbands may dare to confess anything 
‘* down to the dot over the i,’’ to a wife who loves them ; but let 
them beware ef her learning what they have to confess from the 
lips of any one else ! 


‘‘ THE Neptune Vase’’2 is the charming story, charmingly 
told, of a young orphan girl at Siena. It gives a reliable and fas- 


cinating picture of Italian life, and is indeed so saturated with the. 





* The French Language Self-Taught. By Alfred Sardou. $2.50. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. » : rE 

+ The Lutaniste of St. Jacobi's. By Catharine Drew. $1. Leisure Hour Series, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Ld ¢ 

¢ The Skeleton in the House.. From the German of Friedrick Spielhagen. By M. J. 
Safford. Paper, 25 ents. New York : George W. Harlan. it : 

§ The Neptune Vase. By VirginiaW. Johnson. 2z0cts. Franklin Square Library. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. } 


Italian spirit that it is quite essential for the American element in 
it to be labelled American. That it should be labelled distinctly, 
we insist upon ; for Katy Osmond, adding to the dignity of the 
lady of the Aroostook a sweetness and gayety all her own, is quite 
too delightful a creation to be merged in her Italian husband, 
agreeable as we are willing to confess the young professor from 
Turin. We are satisfied and proud that her portrait should be 
added to the rapidly enlarging gallery of the typical American 
girl. The author is so evidently familiar with every phase of for- 
eign life, even down to the fact that postage stamps are sold at 
the tobacco shops, that it is strange she should persist in using 
the word ** dépét’’ to mean “‘ station.’’ .This is absurd enough in 
America ; but abroad, where défd¢ is really used in its legitimate 
sense of storehouse, the mistranslation is as foolish as to suppose 
a German “‘ gymnasium’”’ to be literally a place for athletic sports. 


As it takes three generations to make a gentleman, one natur- 
ally looks for finer manners in Europe than in America; but the 
social etiquette of English country-houses, as revealed in recent 
literature, suggests either than authors have described it without 
personal experience of it, or that the standard of politeness is far 
below that of much simpler households in the United States. The 
story of ‘‘ Sydney,” * for instance, records that Sydney’s mother 
and herself have invited nine of their particular friends to spend 
the holidays with them ; the particular friends accept with fervor, 
but being allowed to skate one morning with no supervision from 
the immediate household, discuss the family of their hustess in a 
manner which would be exceedingly ill-bred in any country and 
among any people; while on their return to the drawing-room 
Sydney treats her guests with undisguised contempt, and piques 
the interest of one of the eligible young men by scornfully curling 
her lip at him till he forces her to confess that she despises him 
for being decently polite to certain foolish young women whom 
she has herself invited him to meet ; this is the more remarkable 
as Sydney’s own conversation with the young man never rises 
above the level of this bickering. The story, however, improves 
greatly toward the close, as does Sydney herself, and the reader 
finds himself deeply interested in the démouement. The introduc- 
tion of a sister-in-law, who not only makes no mischief in the 
family, but who by seeming to make mischief secures the much de- 
sired conclusion, is a pleasing innovation in literature, as is also 
the fact that the hero of the first part is not the hero of the close. 





Death of Trelawney. 


THE death of Edward John Trelawney, at a ripe old age, is 
just announced. Trelawney is known best as ‘the friend of 
Byron, Shelley, and of Greece ;’ any other claim to distinction 
we cannot find in the limited record of his life. His name is not 
to be found in any encyclopedia or biographical dictionary that 
we have seen, yet it is perfectly familiar to all lovers of mod- 
ern English literature. He was a full-grown man in 1820, when 
he first met Shelley in Italy, *' blushing like a girl, a tall, thin 
stripling,’” whom he could hardly believe to be the poet de- 
nounced as the ‘‘ founder of a Satanic school.’’ His intimacy 
with the author of ‘‘ Queen Mab’’ began during the last year of 
Shelley’s life. With Byron he was intimate for three years. Tre- 
lawney it was, who, with Leigh Hunt and Byron, burned the body 
of Shelley on the river bank near Viareggio, in 1822. He givesa 
full account of this now historic deed in his ‘‘ Records of Byron, 
SheHey, and the Author’’ In 1823 Trelawney, with Byron, 
fought in Greece and was dangerously wounded. For twenty 
weary days ‘he: remained in the same place and posture, 
sitting and leaning against a rock, ‘‘ determined to leave every- 
thing to nature.’’ ‘‘I did not change or remove any portion of 
my dress,’’ he says in his Records, ** nor use any extra covering. 
I would not be bandaged, plastered, poulticed, or even washed ; 
nor would I allow any one to look at my wound. 1 was kept 
alive by yolks of eggs and water.’’ At the end of forty days he 
consented to be sponged with spirits and water. It is not sur- 
prising that he was ‘** reduced in weight from thirteen stone to 
less than ten, and looked like a galvanized monkey.’’ The early 
years of Trelawney's life were devoted to a search for adventures, 
which he loved to recount in his old age. Swinburne was, we 
believe, one of Trelawney’s greatest admirers of the present gen- 
eration. 





* sydney. By Georgiana M. Craik. 15 cents. Franklin Square Library. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Recollections of Pasta. 


THE late Mrs. Adelaide Kemble Sartoris, author of that charm- 
ing novelette, ‘‘ A Week in a French Country House,”’ has left 
behind her two fragmentary volumes of stories and reminiscences, 
under the title of ‘* Past Hours.’’ The book has not been pub- 
lished in this country as yet, though several publishers have its 
reproduction under consideration. We give below a pleasant rec- 
ollection of the famous singer, Madame Pasta : 


‘“*Many years ago I had the happiness and supreme advantage of 
passing some days with her at her villa on the Lake of Como. Ona 
lovely Sunday early in the autumn I arrived there. No-servant was 
at hand, but the door stood hospitably open, and in I went; a little 
dog was in the doorway opposite to me, barking violently. I passed 
him and went on into the inner apartment ; in this second room the 
only live occupant was another little dog, who came forward and 
greeted me with every manifestation of welcome, jumping and fawn- 
ing upon me; another open door invited me still further, and here I 
found a huge black Newfoundland, who gazed at me with motionless 
distrust as I went by. It was like a charmed palace in the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,’’ where, by some dire enchantment, all the human creatures 
had been transformed into beasts. Across the room was a closed 
portal, at which I knocked for admittance. ‘* Chiela? Chidla? 
Non si pud ! (Who is there? who is there? You can’t come in !)’’ 
vociferated a rough voice from within, again demanding with in- 
creased vigor, and in tones that left me quite in doubt as to the sex of 
the speaker, ‘‘ Chi é /a?”’ ‘* Forestieri’’ (Foreigners, said I ; and was 
then desired by the same portentous voice to go in. Ata table, play- 
ing at cards with several dirty-looking Italian men, sat a gigantic and 
most formidable old woman. She never rose from her seat, but look- 
ed at me with a guod deal of solemnity, asked me who I was, and 
what I wanted, and then, after a pause, and without taking any further 
notice of me, turned to her neighbor, and simply remarking, ‘‘ Zocc’ 
a /ei’’ (It’s your turn), resumed her game, which my unexpected ad- 
vent had for the moment suspended. This was Madame Rachele, 
Pasta’s mother, a peasant, who had remained one in every respect, in 
spite of all change of life and circumstances. Presently Pasta came 
in from the garden in the full slovenliness of an Italian morning cos- 
tume. She was stout and under the average height, and having one 
leg shorter than the other, waddled rather than walked ; but for all that 
she looked taller than everybody else. And what a grand head it 
was ! full of all nobleness and sweetness. She greeted me very affec- 
tionately and would not hear of my returning to Como, but insisted on 
keeping me, and immediately dispatched her own boatmen to fetch 
my luggage, which had been left atthe inn. She inquired eagerly 
into my prospects, and when she found that I was studying for the 
artistic career, lamented that the complete retirement in which she 
had lived now for so long a time would make it impossible for her to 
be of use to me with any of the theatrical people then in power. ‘ A/a 
Jorse per il canto potrei essere di qualche utilita’’ (But perhaps for the 
singing [ might be of some use), she added. with a modest hesitation, 
and, indeed, nothing could exceed the patient kindness with which 
she daily gave me the most invaluable lessons while I remained with 
her. She made me sing to her continually, and gave me many of her 
own foriture, always prefacing any suggestion diffidently with, ‘*A/oi, 
Je faisais ainsi ; cela faisait de Teffet.’ She neverseemed to regret or 
miss the excitement of the old life, but appeared entirely absorbed in 
country pursuits and the improvements she was making in the place. 
She had three houses on the estate—the one iu which she lived and 
where I stayed with her, another occupied by her dauyhter, Celia Fer- 
rante and her family, and another which was in process of building. 
She took me into her oratory, in which hung an excellent copy of Ra- 
phael’s St. Cecilia. ‘* Quella doveva cantar bene’’ (She must have 
sung well), she remarked, as we stood looking at the up-turned, rap- 
turous face. Over her bedroom dvor hung innumerable birds in 
cages. ‘‘ J’aime a les entendre le matin,’’ she said; adding, with a 
comical shade of bitterness, *‘ Ces petits coguins, ils chantent toujours si 
juste!’ Even at her best, she had always sung false upon three notes 
in the middle of her voice—the C of the third space, with the D and 
E which follow, were invariably considered too flat. One day that 
she was teaching me to sing ‘‘ Casta Diva,’’ the great air of ‘* Nor- 
ma,’’ when I came to the words “‘ spargi in terra,’’ which fell upon 
these particular notes, she suddenly stopped me. ‘‘ Crescete, mia cara’’ 
(you are singing sharp, my dear), said she. I began again, and was 
again stopped at the same place. Anxivusto ascertain the fact, about 
which I had my doubts, I repeated the passage for the third time, very 
gently touching the piano at the concluding note, and finding myself 
in perfect unison with it. ‘* A/a non sentite che crescete sempre?” (But 
don’t you hear that you still sing sharp?) she exclaimed, and then 
herself sang the notes a full quarter of a tone too flat, after which she 
lovked at me with an air of complacent triumph, and remarked. 
‘* Sentite che differenza, cara mia’ (You hear the difference, my dear) 
—a very curious proof that her falseness of intonation was an imper- 
fection of the ear, and not of the voice, for these three nctes of the 


scale—a most remarkable peculiarity, which I never since met with 
in any one. This was the only occasion upon which she offered to 
sing to me while I was under her roof ; every service in her power, ex- 
cept that greatest one, she rendered me. I have often thought that my 
youthful and enthusiastic admiration, which almost amounted to ad- 

oration of her, was sweet to her, and that perhaps she was afraid of 
lessening it, or of disturbing the impression which the recollection of 
her singing had left upon my mind. Yet I had never heard her in 
her prime ; nor did I see her in Medea, which by all accounts must 
have been the finest of her parts. I first heard her during the last but 


one of her engagements in England, when her voice had lost its fresk-- 


ness and often broke, and when the intonation of more than the three 
original false notes was beoming impaired. I saw her in Tancredi, 
when, with that gracious movement of her perfect arms, she seemed 
to embrace the earth, and sang, ‘‘ O, cara terra degli avi miei, ti 
bacio ’’ (O dear Earth of my forefathers, I kiss thee-!) How’ won- 
derful too, was her breaking open of the coffin in Romeo, and the great 
passionate desolateness with which she lifted one lock of the dead Juli- 
et’s hair, and pressed it to her lips! How glorious the upward 
winged looked with which she said, ‘‘ 77 seguird ’’ (I follow thee) in 
the recitative to the celebrated ‘‘ Ombra adorata,’’ that fine song at- 
tributed to Zingarelli, but in reality composed by the soprano Cres- 
centini. I remember, while I was sitting in my stall worshipping this 
great goddess, and thanking Heaven for a new revelation of happi- 
ness, hearing a well-known old dandy who was just before me ex- 
claim, while he applauded her with a sort of good-natured condescen- 
sion, ‘‘Oh, poor dear old thiag ! How stumpy she is! How old she 
has grown, to be sure! She oughtn’t to have come back again!” I 
saw her once again, years afterward, the last time of all that she 
sang in London, when love for her country induced her to give 
‘*one’’ representation for the benefit of the Italian refugees in Eng- 
land, and when, for the agony of her failure, I could have found in 
my heart to cry, ‘‘ Why did she ever come again !’’ if afterward I 
had not heard Viardot, who had seen her for the first time on this oc- 
casion say of her, ‘‘ Yes, it is a ruin ; but so is Leonardo’s Last Sup- 
per.’’ This tribute of one woman of genius to another reminds me 
of a conversation I had one day with Pasta, when at Como, about 
Mme. Viardot’s sister, Malibran. I was speaking disapprovingly of 


the excess of ornament with which she was in the habit of overlaying 


everything she sang. ‘‘ Ah,’’ said Pasta, ‘‘how should one not 
spend too muth, when ene has such-tiches@ If I could have done as- 
cending scales, 1 should have dune them too,”’ 





“ Stalwart.” 
To THE Epitors OF THE CRITIC: 


THE word stalwart is making some stir just now, and various ety- 
mologies are suggested to explain it. We have the derivation from 
Anglo-Saxon stael, steal and woerth, worthy, meaniug a thing that is 
good enough to be worth the stealing. This chimes in very happily 
with the extreme views of civil service reformers who consider sena- 
torial patronage a crime very near to theft. For their sakes and the 
joke of it, 1 should be glad to agree with this etymology. But the 
facts are against it. There is far more probability in assuming that 
the sta/ of stalwart refers to a place, not to an act. Other variations 
of the root are the German and English stall (for horses, etc.), and the 
German and English st«// and stool, a seat for men. [In early times 
it was not every man who was judged worthy of a seat on a chair, 
nor every horse or ox that received the honor of astall. The finest 
male horses were stall-ions. Hence both for men and beasts the dis- 
tinction of being stalwart (German Sfadl-werth, English provincial 
“* stallworth’’) was the same as being worthy of a stall or place of 
distinction. The use of the word stall as a place for human beings, 
is still preserved in our markets and the churches of Europe. Here 
then we find the laugh turning against the civil service reformers, for 
instead of tracing back the term to a dishonorable act, we get back to 
a meaning which is most bonorable.’ Instead of steal-worthy we find 
stall-worthy, and it is not necessary tu go very far back in English 
literature to find that a stall was a place of honor 6f dignity. The 
stalwart is therefore a man who is thought worthy of a high place in 
the community, who is as it were. marked out by fate (face the civil 
service reformers !) to occupy the best positions in the gift of the 
people. A manuscript of the Harleian quoted by Halliwell gives the 
true spelling in these lines : 

And staliwerthely were so he wende 
_ And lastandely to hys lyves end. K 


Mr. FREDERICK D1gLMAN, of New York, has illustrated a small quarto 
edition of Buchanan Read’s poem ‘* Brushwood,”’ which the Lippin- 
cotts will publish for the holiday season. The book will be uniform 
in style and price with the same publishers’ illustrated edition of 
** Drifting,’’ issued last year. Another Christmas book on the list of 
this house is an_ illustrated juvenile by James D. McCabe, entitled 
‘* Our Young Folks Abroad.’ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


P. B. Du CHAILLU has gone to New Mexico—to rest, not to write. 

George MacDonald is collecting his short stories for publication in 
book form. 

Mr. Alfred Austin’s tragedy of ‘‘ Savonarola’’ will be, published by 
Macmillan & Co., early in the fall. 

Mrs. E. H. Hammond, the wife of an Atlanta lawyer, is the author 
of ‘‘ The Georgians,” published in the Round Robin series. 

Charles Dudley Warner has been chosen by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. to edit their American Men of Letters series. The choice is to 
be commended. 

Mr. J. W. Bouton, who will return from Europe next month, has 
made arrangements to publish the ‘' International Library of Art,’’ 
edited by M. Eugéne Miintz. 

Mr._O. B. Frothingham is said to be engaged upon a life of the late 
George Ripley, of the Zine, who lived in the most interesting 
period of American literature. 

The coming fall and winter promise to be rich in new books. The 
publishers have, with few exceptions, longer lists than they have ever 
had before at this season of the year. 

G. P. Putnam’s Suns will have De Amicis’s ‘‘ Spain and the Span- 
iards’’ ready by September 10th; also a new edition of Isabella 
Bird’s ‘‘ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan’’ in one volume. 

“*Man’s Origin and Destiny,’’ by Prof. J. P. Lesley, which was 
announced for publication last May, has been delayed in press, but 
will be issued early in September by Geo. H. Ellis. 

‘* Harper’s Popular Cyclopedia of United States History, from the 
Aboriginal Period to 1876,’’ by Benson J. Lossing, will be ready in 
November. The work will make two volumes. It contains one 
thousand illustrations. 

‘* Fragoletta,’’ a new novel by Rita, author of ‘‘ Daphne,’’ will 
be published shortly by J. B. Lippincott & Co. The same house 
announces ‘‘ Views on Vexed Questions,’’ by W. W. Kinsley—a col- 
lection of essays on literary and scientific subjects. 

The next volume in the Leisure Hour series will be ‘‘ Kith and 
Kin,’’ by Mrs. Walford. Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have also in 
press for the holidays, ‘* Greece and Rome: Their Life and Art,’’ by 
Jacob Von Flacke, a large volume fully illustrated. 

Thos. Whittaker has in press a historical story by Miss Lucy Ellen 
Guernsey, called “ The Foster Sisters; or, Lucy Foster’s Chron- 
icles.” The scene is laid in England during the reign of George 
III., and John Wesley is the central historic figure. 

The appearance of the new weekly, /iction, has been delayed until 
the 29th inst. It is the intention of the editors to make the moral 
tone of their paper so high that it will find readers in the most refined 
families. A paper with such an aim is surely welcome. 

An early number of Be/gravia will contain a biographical sketch 
of W. S. Gilbert, by W. Davenport Adams. Scribner's Monthly pub- 
lished a very entertaining sketch of Mr. Gilbert by Miss Kate Field, 
at the time ‘‘ Pinafore” was first played in this country. 

The ‘‘ Publishing Yarn,’’ reprinted in the Publishers’ Weekly from 
the Vienna Amerika, telling how the Appletons had the type of the re- 
vised New Testament set up and stereotyped at sea, was conceived in 
the fertile brain of a Western reporter and not in Germany. 

Appleton’s new edition of ‘‘ New York IIlustrated’’ may be safely 
recommended. Pictorially, it is very much above any other book of 
its class. The illustrations are brought down to date, or rather ahead 
of date, for they include the unfinished Vanderbilt mansions in Fifth 
Avenue. 

Prof. Alex. Melville Bell, the father of Prof. Graham Bell, inventor 
of the telephone, will publish shortly his new treatise on ‘* Sounds 
and their Relations,’’ illustrated by means of Visible Speech—the 
physiological alphabet, which is now so extensively used in teaching 
deaf-mutes to speak. 

‘The Princess Beatrice has made the designs for a birthday book 
which the Atheneum says ‘‘ will consist of illustrations in water- 
colors, said to be very charmingly executed, an@ designed to represent 
by their appropriate flowers the twelve months of the year.’’ Smith, 
Elder & Co. will publish the book. 

‘*Cats’-Cradle Rhymes for Children,” by Edward Willett, illus- 
trated by Charles Kendrick, will be published in a few days by R. 
Worthington. The author of the rhymes is on the literary staff of 
the Sun, and the artist is one of Puck’s corps. The plates are very 
prettily colored, and the book is sure to prove attractive to the little 
folks. 

Roberts Bros.’ fall announcements include ‘ Stories of Adventure, 


- Told by Adventurers,’ collected and edited by the Kev. E. E. Hale ; 


* Around the Hub,’ a boy’s book about Boston, by Samuel A. Drake, 
with profuse illustrations ; other children’s books, by Louis Rousselot, 
*‘H. H.’ and Susan Coolidge; new volumes of poems by D. G. 
Rossetti and Christina G. Rossetti ; ‘ Massachusetts in the Woman’s 
Suffrage Movement,’ by Mrs. Henrietta. Robinson ; and ‘ My First 
Holiday, or Letters Home: Sketches of a Trip to Colorado and Cali- 
fornia,’ by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, 


By special arrangement with the South Kensington School of Art 
Needlework, Harper’s Bazar has the exclusive publication of the de- 
signs used in that school. The descriptions are furnished by Mrs. 
Julian Hawthorne. The Bazar has also arranged for the designs of 
the Vienna and Nuremberg schools of art needlework. 

The author of “ Baby Rue’’ is at work upon a new novel for the 
No Name series. It will be called ‘‘ The Modern Hagar,’’ and is a 
continuation of the story of Lucy, in the earlier work, though it brings 
Baby Rue upon the scene again. Weare told that the author intends 
to write a series of novels dealing with the same group of characters. 

The first number of Zhe Century Magazine (Scribner's for No- 
vember), will contain, not only the ‘‘ authorized’’ portrait of George 
Eliot, but what is also oct the most important and intimate de- 
scription yet given of her character and philosophical beliefs. The 
latter is written by Professor F.W. H. Myers, author of ‘‘ Words- 
worth,”’ in the English Men of Letters series. 

We learn from the 77idune that Dr. Thomas J. Conant, of Brook- 
lyn, is engaged upon a complete revision of the Old Testament, which 
he expects to complete in about four years. It is stated that Dr. 
Conant is paid $25,000 for this work by Captain Ebenezer Mor- 
gan, who will present the plates and the copyright to the American 
and Foreign Bible Sociefy, of which he is President. 

Miss Dora Wheeler, who, like Miss Rosina Emmet, is a pupil of 
Mr. W. M. Chase, has made a book of colored illustrations for Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Mr, Walter Satterlee has laid aside his sentimental 
brush for a while, and made some quite amusing colored drawings 
illustrating the old nursery rhyme ‘‘ When I was a Bachelor,’’ for the 
same firm. The /idce de résistance of this house, however, is ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle: an old Friend in a new Dress, pictured by Howard Pyle.’’ 
There are eight full-page colored plates and several pages of outline 
sketches in illustration of this ballad. Wehave to thank Mr. Pyle for 
giving the words of the popular song, for we doubt that many people 
know more than the first four lines. These books will be ready about 
the last of September. 

George H. Ellis will add a number of religious books to his list. 
‘ Ecce Spiritus’ is the title of a work to be issued anonymously, which 
takes a strong stand against ‘‘ the destructive radicalism which has 
been gaining ground of late.’’ Mr. George S. Merriam, formerly man- 
aging editor of the Christian Union, collects into a volume called 
‘The Way of Life,’ a series of open letters on religious and contem- 
plative topics which have been published in the Springfield Repudii- 
can. Rev. Dr. Rufus P. Stebbins publishes a ‘ Study of the Penta- 
teuch.’ By way of preface, Dr. Stebbins inserts a review of Kuenlu’s 
‘ Religion of Israel.’ Two books by Dr. Furness have been transfer- 
red to Mr. Ellis, ‘ The Power of Spirit "and ‘ The Unconscious Truth 
of the Four Gospels’. The ‘ Two Consciences’ is the name of a little 
monograph in moral science published anonymously in Philadelphia 
some years ago, of which a new edition will be brought out by Mr. 
Ellis this fall, over the author’s name. 

Besides the books previously announced, D. Appleton & Co. have 
on their list ‘‘ In the Brush ; or, Old-Time Social, Political, and Re- 
ligious Life in the Southwest,”’ by Rev. Hamilton W. Pierson, ex- 
President of Cumberland College, Kentucky ; the second volume of 
Alfred S. Bolles’s ‘‘ Financial History of the United States ,’’ ‘‘Essays 
on the Floating Matter of the Air in relation to Putrefaction,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall ; ‘‘ History of the Formation of the Constitution of the 
United States,’ by George Bancroft, forming a history of the 
United States from the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain to the In- 
auguration of Washington, in two volumes; and “ Homes and 
Haunts uf our Elder Poets,’’ with portraits and numerous illustra- 
tions, the text being by R. H. Stoddard, H. N. Powers, and F. B. San- 
born. The Messrs. Appleton will also publish an American edition 
of the ‘‘ Parchment Library.’”’ Among works of fiction they will pub- 
lish ‘‘ The Bloody Chasm,’’ a novel, by J. W. De Forest, and ‘‘Wild 
Work,’’ by Mary E. Bryan. 








THE FINE ARTS 





Paintings in the New State Capitol. 


Ir has been the effort of those who have noticed the mural paint- 
ings by the late William M. Hunt, in the Senate Chamber of the new 
-Capitol at Albany, to attribute their ineffectiveness to the utter want 
of connection between that and every other portion of the decoration. 
Most weight has been laid upon the painting of the roof. It is true 
that the spaces given to Mr. Hunt to decorate were unfortunately 
placed as regards the vault; they adjoin the vault without band, 
beading, or other demarcation. It is also the fact that for hideous- 
ness it is necessary to have resort to a barber’s pole to find a fitting 
comparison with the stripes that run over the vault of this large 
chamber. The best painting would be seriously injured by such 
close proximity. Nevertheless Mr. Hunt’s work is not of the best. 
Let us accept the symbolism. Indeed we may as well be grateful at 
finding an artist who can symbolize with so much dignity. Let us 
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also accept, although somewhat against the grain, the composition, 
We will say nothing of the ‘‘ Adventurer’’ lest it appear that we find 
fault with an air of purposelessness about him. We will not criticise 
the genius behind him, lest we should be betrayed into finding the 
garment that is used as a sail feeble in effect. It is only with the 
painting itself that we shall quarrel. The rustiness of the colors, and 
want of certainty in the workmanship, are only partially explained 
by the surroundings. That they would be greatly improved by a 
judicious treatment of vault and walls is true. But when you abstract 
them from the rest of the room they fail to meet the demand that it is 
natural to make in a work of art by a painter of the high repute of 
Hunt. Some of his easel pictures do not trouble us in that fashion. 
Occasionally he struck out bravely ; he finished a picture like a mas- 
ter. But the two semilunar spaces covered by ‘‘ The Adventurer’ 
and “‘ The Flight of Night,’ while in conception they probably sur- 
pass anything else that we have from him, are, to speak truly, disap- 
pointing. The drawings and original sketches for these pictures 
belong to an earlier portion of his life ; the painting was done near 
to the end ; and it will be remembered that great mental depression 
was frequent with him before and after his work at Albany. Doubt- 
less this was owing in great part to his own feeling of inadequateness 
to a task that ought to have come in his earlier days. ‘The thoughts 
were there then, and he did not fail to put them onrecord. But, 
alas, there was no community enlightened enough to encourage him 
to make them real in a public building. And when at last the time 
came, we are greatly mistaken if the hand that had teen employed 
only on smaller tasks and had never been exercised at mural work, 
did not lag behind the mind. Orrather, brain as well as hand had 
made little or no advance during the twenty years previous. It 
is a mournful fact and one never sufficiently to be deplored, that the 
town in which Hunt lived was neither dull enough to scorn his tal- 
ents, and so send him perforce eleswhere for a better recognition ; 
nor cultivated enough to give him sound criticism and generous help, 
thus developing its strongest local talent. Boston did neither. Hunt 
was admired and perhaps petted by a few, ignored or run after by 
many. Times were not ripe for the employment and firm repression 
of an egotistical talent like his in such a way as to secure its healthy 
development. It is a chance lost, and Boston has the mortification 
of seeing New York in possession of the work of highest flight which 
Hunt ever attempted, albeit a work that had been left till it was tuo 
late to embody the finest execution of which the painter was capable. 

As to other painting in the Capitol there is little to be said. The 
famous Golden Corridor might easily be worse. At the same time it 
is far from what it should be. The report was spread that it is serious 
painting, by hand, on the solid stone, and with a very liberal use of 
gold. If that be so, the results are cheaper than they should be. 
Stencil work, or even papering, when executed under the eye of a per- 
son of taste, would probably achieve almost if not quite as handsome 
effects. In fine, the whole building suffers from a very common dis- 
ease. There is no specialist to attend to the very important matter 
of wall and vault decorations, The architects are men of talent, and 
no little taste, but the building is so large, so multifarious inward and 
outward, that it is all they can do to attend to the mere massing of 
the parts. The decorations have to suffer, and would have to suffer 
even if they joined to their special qualifications as architects the 
unusual talent which consists in knowing what colors to use and how 
to use them. There is no more crying need at the Capitol just now 
than a master-decorator who is an artist skilled in the management of 
color, whether the color is supplied in marbles, glass, wouds, or the 
various leathers and stuffs that enter into the upholstery of public 
buildings. 








THE DRAMA 








Wuat fantasy induced Mr. George Fawcett Rowe to produce the 
play called ‘‘ Smiff’’ at the Fifth Avenue Theatre? People said he 
was going to imitate the peculiarities of Mr. Lester Wallack ; and so 
far as a yachting costume went, he did produce a figure which looked 
something like that uf the genial comedian. The late Mr. Sothern in 
the same way parodied the personal appearance of Count Joannes ; 
but then he enjoyed the advantage over Mr. Rowe of having a neatly 
constructed, brightly written comedy as the vehicle of his caricature. 
Of the writing and construction of ‘* Smiff’’ it is charitable to say as lit- 
tle as possible. Its author has had a life-long experience of the stage. 
He is a very fair actor of certain broadly marked parts. With a ten- 
dency to the farcical and grotesque, he yet knows the value of self- 
restraint in art. But of those rudimentary stage-laws from which the 
harmony and symmetry of a drama are born, he seems to be entirely 
ignorant. If melodrama is to be mixed with farce it must be deftly 
mixed. If the spectators are to accept one episode in a serious spirit 
and another in the spirit of burlesque they must be guided by a skilful 
hand. In the slang of the boards, no dramatist can afford to ‘‘ guy 
his own situations.’’ Yet that is what Mr. Rowe has done from first 
to last in ‘‘ Smiff.”” Philander Smiff is the manager of an English 


provincial theatre. His personal foibles, his pretension to eternal 
youth, his inability to pay the band, his experiences as a local 
Crummles, are so described as to make him a pleasantly ridiculous 
personage from the moment he appears at his stage-door. His very 
miscellaneous family is also presented in the samecomic light. Hav- 
ing thus made fun of his characters, having painted their shifts and 
eccentricities, Mr. Rowe suddenly introduces them into the ‘‘ Legend 
of Cupid and Psyche.’’ The audience expected a burlesque, a fanciful 
airy piece, perhaps, in the manner of Mr. Gilbert's ‘‘ Pygmalion and 
Salatea,’’ or a broad travesty of theatrical conventions in the manner 
of ‘‘ Les Folies Dramatiques’’ or Sheridan’s ‘‘ Critic,’’ and they 
were not a little surprised when the ‘‘ legend’’ was presented in an 
entirely serious mood by the various members of the Smiff family. 
Nothing more crude could well be imagined. Miss Laurelia Smiff, 
the esthetic, whose ‘‘ too too’s’’ had sent a few ripples of laughter 
through the house, suddenly put on the cestus of Venus and ranted 
in decasyllabic verse. Miss Mimosa Smiff, a plump and pleasing 
young person, closely related to Polly Eccles and Mary Netley, ap- 
peared in tights as Cupid, and poetically discoursed. Miss Daphne 
Smiff, a shrew, was transformed into the tender Psyche ; Mr. Smiff 
tere tripped forth as Zephyr, and the entire family proceeded, not to 
revel in extravagances, not to make wildly merry, but to pelt each 
other with sesquipedalian words, to sigh sentimentally in enchanted 
halls, and to represent the agreeable idyl of Apuleius as soberly as 
they might have represented a passion play. Such feeble puns as they 
uttered, such dismal songs as they tried to,sing, only added to the 
gravity of the proceedings. 

In the second act the plot, as the phrase is, ‘‘ thickens.’’ Mr. Smiff 
has sailed with his family for New York, and is on board a trans- 
atlantic steamer. It appears that of the three ladies who are known as 
his daughters only one is really his daughter. Of the other two one 
is his wife ; the other he had adopted many years ago under some- 
what suspicious circumstances. What those circumstances were 


probably nobody in the theatre understood ; but it was quite enough ~ 


for Mr. Rowe’s purpose to introduce a melodramatic creature, one 
Lope Pegrim, pursuing a lost daughter and vowing that he would 

ill her abductor. One needs to be hardened to new American plays 
if he would narrate these trivialities without a blush, and the plot of 
“* Box and Cox’’ or *‘ Slasher and Crasher’’ would lend itself: much 
more easily to staid narration than would the plot of “‘ Smiff.’” Tom 
Taylor’s play, “‘ The Overland Route,’’ is directly responsible forthe 
lunacies of Mr. Rowe’s piece. The P. and O. steamer of the one be- 
comes the Cunarder of the other. The explosion and wreck of the 
one become the collision with an iceberg in the other. The desert 
island off the Persian coast in the one becomes the desert island of 
Nantucket in the other. And as Mr. Lovibond, in the ‘‘ Overland 
Route,’’ was pursued by a detective, so Mr. Smiff in the comedy to 
which he gives his name, has tu be pursued by an avenger. Hence 
Mr. Jasen Pegrim and his search fur a lost daughter. It might be 
worth the while of aspiring dramatists to compare these two works. 
Tom Taylor was not a humorist ; his dialogue was beneath medioc- 
rity ; his ideas of character-drawing were at all times misty. At the 
same time he knew the stage as a playwright ought to know it. He 
knew its literature thoroughly well ; he knew every situation that was 
possible on the boards ; he learned with much laborious effort the art 
by which a climax is, not hurriedly, but gradually and artistically 
reached. Mr. Rowe, who is also not a humorist, only knows the 
stage as an actor ought to know it. His idea of a climax is to take all 
his characters out in a boat and drown them, or to put them on board 
ship and blow them up with a torpedo or an infernal machine. He 
seems utterly unable to whittle them into any semblance of humanity. 
When Smiff first appears, the audience are sure he is to be a sort of 
Crummles. After he has mentioned his age in a family council, they 
change their minds and are convinced that he will be an Adonis Ever- 
green, better known tu fame as My Awful Dad. When he quotes 
Shakspearean lines, he is Rover ; when he flirts with a fair tourist, 
he is Sir Edward Ardent. In short, he suggests everybody and is 
nobody. He does nothing to attract sympathy or provoke laughter. 
He is a figure of straw, tricked out with gaudy theatrical scraps. 
Mr. Rowe played the part as well as it could have been played, and 
his efforts were aided by Miss Alma Stanley, whose zsthetic sighings 
were received with so much favor as tu induce a belief that ‘‘ Pa- 
tience’’ will, after all, be duly appreciated’in America, Miss Stanley, 
who ie divinely tall, used to play in ‘‘ pidces a femmes,’’ and was hotly 
pursued by the gilded youth of London. She has now made a plucky 
step in the right direction. 

On Monday the wild horsemen of the Turcoman steppes, introduced 
by Michael Strogoff, the Russian courier, will invade Mr. Stetson’s 
stage at Booth’s theatre. Among the advantages of their coming is 
the timeliness it will give to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s new bouk, ‘‘ The 
World Behind the Scenes. Mr. Fitzgerald, who is an amiable anec- 
dotist, sets out to analyze the spectacular drama, and to show the very 
common-elements which enter into itscomposition. If the Turcoman 
horses toss the foam proudly from their necks, he explains that the 
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foam is no more than soapsuds. . If the eyes of the courier are brand- 
ed with a red-hot iron, he shows by what agency the iron is made to 
glow. He is the foe of illusion. His book is excellent reading for 
those who are interested in scenic equipment, and in the ways of 
stage folk; and if the authors or managers of the plays whose 
mechanism it describes should object to its publication as revealing 
their secrets, Mr. Fitzgerald may reply that the safety of the con- 
juror should lie in the subtlety of his tricks. And even when the trick 
is explained it still retains a measure of its old charm. The ‘‘ Corsi- 
can Brothers’’ may not produce the thrill that used to attend their ex- 
ploits, when it is known precisely by what trap-door they will rise, 
precisely by what ‘‘ doubles” they will be replaced behind a con- 
venient tree, But the working of the trap-doors, the action of the 
‘* doubles’’ will still excite curiosity. What is really odd in the book 
is the inference which may be drawn from it, that stage mechanism 
has advanced so little since the days of Grimaldi and the old panto- 
mimes. The invention of each new apparatus seems to have marked 
a new period in the drama. The railway train of ‘‘ Under the Gas- 
light,’’ the descending castle of Arrah-na-Pogue,’’ the revolving tower 
of ‘‘ L’Officier de Fortune,’’ the steamer of ‘‘ The Lancashire Lass,’’ 
sufficed to make the fortune of a play. Dramatic and mechanical 
ability rarely go together. If Shakspeare were alive to-day he would 
have, like Mr. Boucicault, to study engineering. 
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“Music as a Language.”* 

THE fact that the magnitude of the task which he allotted to himself 
in his little book did not appall Mr. Goodrich at the inception of the 
first chapter and then forever deter him from its prosecution is in itself 
sufficient proof, if any besides the book itself were needed, of his entire 
unfitness for it. The subject—if, indeed it b a subject—is one that 
is calculated to call forth at once the most profound knowledge of the 


” musician and the most subtle power of the metaphysician ; it requires 


not only a thorough acquaintance with modern and contemporary 
music and its resources, but much and accurate historical information 
as well. In all- of this Mr. Goodrich appears to be singularly defi- 
cient, and as a consequence he presents to the public a study which 
1s, on the whole, about as shallow and superficial as it could be. The 
object of- the-book, as. stated-ia the preface, is, firstly, ‘‘to demon- 
strate that musical soundscan besoarranged or combined as to possess 
the power and capacity of an appreciable language ;’’ and, secondly, 
‘*4o point out the causes which produce certain effects, and to so ar- 
range and explain the examples that the entire matter may be reduced 
to-a practical, as wellas theoretical, basis.’’ And in order to accom- 
plish this purpose Mr. Goodrich begins by saying, ‘‘ I will call the 
reader’s attention principally to fragments of vocal compositions, for 
the obvious reason that the words of a song tell us with exactness and 
certitude what meaning is, or ought to be, in the sounds which are 
wedded to the words,’’ etc.—conceding that ‘‘ with instrumental music 

. .. the meaning is less apparent and more ambiguous; and in the 
next sentence he adds: ‘‘ music receives an additional interest from be- 
ing deeper and more mysterious than words.’’—‘‘ music begins where 
speech ends, '’ with more to the same purport. 

The effort to rob music of its mystery—which to the musician must 
always remain one of its highest qualities—and enchain it within the 
limits of a set of paltry formulas as a regulated and precise form of 
language, is not a new one. It is as old, in fact, as the era of ultra- 
susceptible amateurs or mistaken composers of pure programme mu- 
sic. -From the time of the Flemish composers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with their various essays at accurate musical portraiture in 
purely-vocal compositions, down to our own progressive day of Liszt 
and Berlioz and Saint Saeris; there have not been wanting those who, 
not content with their art within its proper and clearly recognizable 
limits, have with strenuous endeavor aimed to make of it something 
more (or less), than music. To them and their followers—prominent 
among them the little theorizers—music was hardly music unless it 
-was at the same time painting, sculpture, poetry, architecture and 
metaphysics. The range of these compositions, as well as of the at- 
tempts at theories by which they were accompanied, is remarkable at 
once for its great extent and for the fact that it embraces nothing but 
failures. From Lemlin, Scandelli, Jannequin, di Milano, down 
through the English composers who took the fashion from the Conti- 
nent, and even including the sturdier Bach and Vogler, none of these 
things have lived, nor have the controversies that accompanied 
them resulted in the formulating of a single theory that has been of 
any value in practice. We know to-day, as those who have heard 
music rightly have always known, that it is a language to those who 
can understand it ; but also that it is a language which no two under- 
stand alike. Each one carries the key to it within himself, and it is 
only from within that music is rightly heard. Those who depend 





* asa Language, or the Meaningof Musical Sounds. By A. J. Goodrich. 
Neve: G. Schirmer, . 


upon guide-posts such as Mr. Goodrich and his fellow-theorizers 
would set up for their safe conduct will never succeed in reaching 
their journey’s end. Nor is there any reason why they should. They 
travel in the wrong direction, and are likely to be quite as well 
content. It seems a pity, however, if such a book as this was to 
be written, that there should not have been brought to bear on it some- 
what more of knowledge and of accurate treatment. Setting aside 
such remarkable statements as ‘* psychology is, to a great extent, in- 
comprehensible, or inexpressible,’”” on which the philosophical value 
of the work rests as a basis, we find the musical side uf the question 
treated iu an almost puerile manner. There are a few quotations 
from Schumann, Schubert, Beethoven, Handel, etc. (these all from 
vocal compositions, where the fitness of music to words is sought to 
be illustrated by the translated text, which frequently has a very dif- 
ferent meaning from the original), and also a few from American 
composers. Liszt, Berlioz, Wagner, Meyerbeer, in fact, the very 
composers who would have supplied the material which Mr. Good- 
rich vainly seeks in Fesca, Kiicken, Ketterer, Burgmiiller, and others 
of that kidney, are entirely overlooked or only vaguely alluded to. 


“Such trifles as a reference to ‘‘ the blare of the trombone’”’ in the pas- 


toral symphony or Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spinning Song’’ (Heller's title ; 


._Mendelssuhn said that if it meant anything he would call it ‘‘ The 


Bees’ Wedding’’), or calling Saint Saens’ ‘‘ Rouet d’Omphale’”’ 
Omphale’s Spinning Song, would probably not seem of great impor- 
tance to one who suggests the study of compositions of Egghard, Lich- 
ner, and other trashy writers in support of his theories. Mr. Good- 
rich only knows—and it is of no value whatever to the rest of the 
world—that certain combinations of sounds affect him in certain 
ways. For instance, Schumann’s ‘‘ Warum’’ is to him a question. 
But is he at all sure that if the title had been *“‘ Longiny”’ or *‘ Yearn- 
ing’’ the theme would have still suggested an unanswered question ? 
How is it in Robert Franz’s song, ‘‘ Hither he Hurried,’’ where the 
same theme is used almost note for note? Will Mr. Goodrich under- 
take to say that there is one song in a thousand to which a new 
and entirely different set of words might not be given and leave the 
song quite as expressive as in its original form? Handel did this to 
the very song quoted in Mr. Goodrich’s book (from Rinaldo), yet it 
is cited fur its appropriateness. Once, indeed, Mr. Goodrich is be- 
trayed into being quite in the right, and that is where (page 104) he 
admits that ‘* the general character of these pieces is expressive of the 
title, and this much is, as a rule, all we may definitely know as to the 
meaning of the sounds. 


For ounce something valuable has come out of an interview with a 
prima donna. Miss Kellogg’s remarks to a reporter of the Hera/d on 
the subject of ‘‘ American Girls in Italy,’’ based as they are upon in- 
formation obtained at first hand, deserve extended circulation. .That 
they will be at all likely to deter a single one of the hundreds of would- 
be prima donnas who annually journey to the Land of Song only to 
return plucked and disenchanted, is not to be hoped. The ambitious 
will probably go as they have gone hitherto. To vecome an artist, a 
singer, or a pianist, has become the American girl’s favorite dream 
of a short and easy road to fame and fortune. Some few have 
achieved success; why not we? Do not our newspapers, one and 
all of them, assure us that we have the finest voices and the most pro- _ 
nounced musical talent in the world? Do not the foreign artists — 
who can, of course, have no earthly object in flattering us— tell the 
interviewers the same thing? Hundreds will go, just as before, and 
outofevery hundred who gothere will return one or two good singers, 
and out of every thousand possibly one great one. But, after what 
Miss Kellogg has bravely reported of the condition of affairs in Italy, 
it is to be hoped that in future very few will go otherwise than under 
proper guardianship. In Paris, London, or Vienna, at a respectable 
boarding-house, and with sufficient funds, matters might be different ; 
there one is under the eye of the world. And either of these three 


. cities seems to us to offer, at present, greater advantages toward a 


thorough musical education than any city in Italy. 


Although Mr. Frederick Schwab, who was sent abroad for the pur- 
pose of negotiating attractions for the musical festival of 1882, claims 
to hold in reserve the refusal of a number of ‘‘ leading lyric artists,’’ 
there is no doubt of his having met with but little success, on the whole. 
Of the great composers, Wagner, Liszt, and Rubinstein have, it is un- 
derstood, distinctly declined to come ; Saint Saens will probably not 
be asked, because he has no large choral work ready; Brahms is 
hardly ‘‘ advanced’’ enough to suit the views of the promoters of the 
scheme, and the choice will very probably lie after all between Verdi 
and Gounod. Whether either of these gentlemen would accept is, of 
course, another matter. Frau Materna, who is reported to be a really 
great interpreter of certain rdles in Wagner's operas, has been asked, 
and is willing. But she requires to be paid $25,000 and travelling 
expenses for herself and suite, in return for which she offers-to sing 
eighteen times, at which rate the expenses would run up to an appall- 
ing height. So we may have to fall back upon Wagnerian celebrities 


. of the second rank, and mere music, for our festival, after all. 
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